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When Abraham, Father of the Jews, 
astured his flocks of numberless cattle 
ind sheep upon the plains of Mamre, 
he forage upon which they browsed and 
attened was alfalfa, or lucerne, the Medi- 
ago sativa of the botanists. This was 
ben, had been for unknown centuries, 
und has been ever since, the main sup- 
wrt of the flocks of Asia Minor, Egypt, 
North Africa, and the parts of the world 
ying round about. The flocks and 
erds of the patriarchs, which consti- 
ted nearly all their wealth, and of 

such frequent mentions made in 
e lible, had little else to eat, nor 
uted anything else. It was enough 
them. It was the forage best adapted 
o that hot, rather arid, region; it 
rew luxuriantly even during parching 
irouths, and it gave the sheep and cat- 
le an abundance of tender, juicy, nour- 
hing food. Without alfalfa Palestine 
ild never have been a land of milk 
uid honey, nor the purse-proud Nabal 
sheared his thousands of sheep upon 
Mount Carmel. The whole of the pros- 
erity of Syria, Mesopotamia, Judea, 
ind the lands in which our religion and 
yur civilization began was founded upon 
and maintained by this one invaluable 
forage plant. Had it, or something 
very like it, not been, there would have 
been none of the wonderful history of 
“the storied East” to record. 

From Asia and northern Africa the 
alfalfa made its way into southern Eu- 
rope, and it has been and is to-day sec- 
ond to no other crop in importance to 
Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Austria, 
and Greece. 

It is one of the surprises of agricul- 
tural history that a plant of such su- 
preme value, and which is so well 
adapted to a large portion of our soil, 
should have been so long in coming to 
the attention of our farmers. The sim- 
ple explanation is that the great ma- 
ority of our farmers came from FEng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, Ger- 
many, and other countries in the north- 
ern part of Europe, where alfalfa is un- 
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known. 


The Spaniards took it with 
them to South America, but for centu- 
ries it attracted no attention from our 
people, and only comparatively recently 


it reached California from Chile. Its 
value was at once recognized there, and 
it began to slowly straggle eastward over 
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lands, but on many others it does better 
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not been so rapid as its merits justify. 
For certain soils and climates it is simply 
unequaled. Nothing else compares with 
it. It does its very best on irrigated 


than most forage plants. Its relative 
value increases as we go southward. In 
the extreme north it winter-kills, and 
there is generally too much water and 
stiff clay for it. Not so far north, where 
it will yet live, it does not compete suc- 
cessfully with the clovers. But about 
the latitude of the north-central portion 
of New York it begins to run a pretty 
even race with clover, being adapted to 
soils upon which clover will not grow, 
but which will produce luxuriant crops 
of alfalfa. 

The one imperative condition in grow- 
ing alfalfa is that it must have a light, 
sandy, well-drained sub-soil, into which 
its roots can readily penetrate. Given 
this, on a plain or on a hillside, it will 
do wonders. Its roots will go down 15 
feet in search of moisture to sustain life. 
It will produce from one to four crops a 
year of heavy, succulent forage, of which 
all kinds of stock are very fond, and it 
will enrich the eoil by its gathering of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
At the New Jersey Station one acre of 
alfalfa gathered in two years 553 pounds 
of nitrogen, 98 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 586 pounds of potash, valued 


| The bulletin summarizes the conclusions 


were fed alone, so as to make the com- 
parison complete. Elaborate tables show 
the results of every one of these tests. 


as follows: 

“When alfalfa forage was substituted 
for some other food, or the amount of | 
alfalfa in the ration. increased, there 
followed in 10 instances a decrease in 
the cost of the milk, in two instances a 
very slight increase in cost, and in two 
instances the cost of milk was practically 
the same. There was an increase in the 
yield of milk in seven instances, a de- 
crease in four instances of about what 
might normally be expected to occur 
without change of food, and little change 
in yield in three instances. 

“When the change was from a ration 
containing alfalfa to one containing less 
or no alfalfa, there followed an increase 
in the cost of milk in 10 instances, and 
there was about the same cost- once. 
There was a decrease in the milk yicld 
in nine instances, and an increase of the 
milk yield in two. 

“When alfalfa was substituted for 
other foods in the ration, or the amount 
of alfalfa increased, there followed a de- 





Tax 
hays fed with corm fi or silage, how- 
ever, have a much higher manurial 
value, which fact ‘is .often of wide im- 
portance. 
“The palatability of alfalfa or of 
corn (maize) is greater than most 
other forage plants‘of rapid growth that 
will yield heavy crops, This is a matter 
of the greatest importance, for while the 
milk may temporarily be produced at 
the expense of loss in weight of the 
animal, the flow of milk must be sus- 
tained by the food taken in excess of 
that necessary for maintenance.” 


THE QUESTION OF SOIL 


is of paramount importance “in deter- 
mining where to plant alfalfa. It will 
not live where there is a hardpan near 
surface, or where water is collected and 
held. It requires plenty of water, but 
prefers to get this itself-by going down, 
if necessary, 20 feet for the required 
amount. Its deep, spreading roots will 
find all the dampriess there is in sub- 
soil at a time when the surface is 
parched. It may be grown on clay if 
it has a proper sub-soil of sand and 
gravel. On this account it is suitable to 
many bottomlands and _ hillsides where 
nothing else will { sh. As we have 
said before, its ussulness rapidly in- 
creases as we go south, but the New 
York experiments ‘sh6w how valuable it 
is even where it cones into competition 
with the rich grassémand clovers. The 
richer the soil the* better it will pro- 
duce, but it will do*surprisingly well on 
poor, gravelly, sandy ground. Nearly 


be more profitably devoted to aifalfa 
than to anything elgejand every farmer 
should try it, begihnitig with a small 
patch and being ghided by experience 
about increasing thé aréa. 

THE TIME TO ‘PLANT. 

The great point #8 to secure a good 
stand of the plant, Which will resist 
the cold and drout!:. If this is done it 
will go on for an iadefinite number of 








at $124. 
EXPERIENCE IN NEW YORK. 


Dr. Peter Collier, the Director of the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
has been making some exhaustive ex- 
periments with alfalfa, the results of 
which are set forth in a recent bulletin. 
These are of more than usual value be- 
cause they carry the limits of the profit- 
able growing of the plant much farther 
north than have been generally accepted. 
Geneva is 25 or 30 miles, in a direct line, 
south of Lake Ontario, and its parallel 
of latitude runs north of Lake Erie, 
through southern Canada, southern 
Michigan and southern Wisconsin ; Iowa 
and Nebraska lie wholly south of it. 
Dr. Collier says : 

“The rapid growth of the plant, which 
can be cut three times during the season, 
and often four times, makes it especially 
worthy of consideration where soiling 
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cky Mountains, When it reached 
i “sas It naturally got a boom, and it 
= ohe of the Kansas booms which have 
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he ‘ing, permanent vaiue. The Kan- 
: : are disposed to go into things with 
i they did this with alfalfa, and 
“ y made no mistake. It brought 
lore wer j 
te Wealth to them than the discovery 
“Bet ee - 
__©) tines of gold and silver would 
done, 
SLOWLY SPREADING. 
A lfalfa’s j c 
b “Salas great success in Kansas 
Toug it it to 








the attention of people all 
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methods are practiced. 

“A few of our farmers have 
grown crops of alfalfa successfully 
for several years, but it does not 
seem suited to some sections of the 
State. Alfalfa has grown well on 
the Station farm, although the 
soil is a rather heavy clay. A 
field of alfalfa of 228 acres sown 
in 1890 yielded this season (1894) 
for the first two cuttings—the first 
during June and the second about 
Aug. 1—at the rate of 24,500 
pounds of green forage per acre. 
On account of very severe drouth 
the third cutting was very light, 
and only part of the field was cut 
for the fourth time. Another field 
of alfalfa of 1.3 acres sown in 1893 
yielded at the rate of 33,800 
pounds of green forage per acre, 
as the total for four cuttings. The 
last two cuttings were very light 
on account of severe drouth. The 
first two cuttings, from May 11 
to 31 and from July 9 to 28, 
yielded at the rate of a little over 
12 tons of green forage per acre. 
These fields had been steadily 
cropped and not well manured for 
some years before sowing to alfalfa, 
and were not in condition to pro- 
duce heavy crops.” 


ITS FEEDING VALUE. 


Dr. Collier’s bulletin is mainly 
devoted to the consideration of 
alfalfa as a feed for milch cows. Other 
feeds used during the trials were wheat 
bran, estimated at $18 per ton; corn meal, 
$20 per ton; ground oats, $25 per ton ; 
linseed meal (O. P.), $27 per ton ; linseed 
meal (N. P.), $25 per ton ; gluten meal, 
$25 per ton; wheat middlings, $20 per 
ton; cotton-seed meal, $30 per ton; 
ground flaxseed, $60 per ton; hay, $10 
per ton; corn silage at $3 per ton; 
roots, $3 per ton, and all green silage at 
$2 per ton. Alfalfa was fed alone in 
some of the trials; in others it was fed 
in various combinations with the articles 
enumerated above, and then, again, they 


FIG, 1.—1, BUD; 2, BLOOM; 3, DIVIDED 
BLOOM. 


crease in the cost of fat in seven in- 
stances and an increase of the cost in 
six instances, There was an increase of 
the amount of fat in six instances, a 
decrease in five instances, and little 
change in amount twice. 

“ When the change was from a ration 
containing alfalfa to one containing less 
or none, there followed an increase in 
the cost of fat in nine instances, a de- 
crease in cost once, and there was about 
the same cost twice. There was an in- 
crease of the amount of fat in three in- 
stances, a decrease in three, and about 
the same amount of fat in five. 

“ When the change in the ration was 
to more alfulfa, or to alfalfa in place of 
some other food, there followed a de- 
crease in per cent. of fat in milk in six 
instances, an increase in three, and little 
change in per cent. in four instances, 
When changed from a ration contain- 
ing alfalfa to one containing less or none, 
there followed an increase in per cent. 
of fat in six instances, and a decrease 
of per cent. in five. 

“There has been usually an increase 
in milk yield accompanying the use of 
alfalfa, although there was often at the 
same time a decrease in the per cent. of 
fat. * With alfalfa forage rated at the 
same cost as other forage there was gen- 
erally a decrease in the cost of milk 
when the alfalfa was fed, and not much 
change in the cost of the fat pro- 
duced. 

“Corn forage (fully matured) in the 
results accompanying its use has com- 
pared most favorably with alfalfa; but 
except in the form of silage it is only 
available for a short time in the Fall 
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Fic. 2.—4, 5, WINGS; 6, ANTHERS, 


before frost. Alfalfa is ready for the 
first cutting about the time for planting 
the corn, and about as early as the rye 
forage can be cut. The proportions of 
constituents also differ so widely between 
alfalfa and corn forage that these plants 
cannot well be considered as substitutes 
for each other, but as supplementary. 
For making rations like those usually 
fed, coarse fodder and grain foods, in 
general cheaper than those used with 
corn forage, can be fed with alfalfa. 
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The more highly nitrogenous grains and 


years, yielding good erops and enriching 
‘the ground for other crops. In the 
| South it is generally the best to plant in 
| the Fall, early enough to give the plant 
|a good growth before Winter sets in. 
|In the North it is best to plant like 
' clover, as soon ag the ground isin proper 
| condition. It is frequently sown with 
| oats, and good results follow, but there 
| is a liability that the young plants will 
| be killed by the sun when the grain is 
cut. 
HOW TO PLANT. 

The following directions, given by the 
| venerable Peter Henderson, cannot be 
improved upon: 

“Deep plowing, thorough harrowing 
and leveling with that valuable imple- 
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FIG. 3.—7, POD; 8, FRUIT; 9, DIVIDED. 





ment, the smoothing harrow, to get a 
smooth and level surface, are the next 
operations, This should be done, in the 
Southern States, from Oct. 1 to 20, or 
at such season in the Fall as would be 
soon enough to insure a growth of four 
or five inches before the season of growth 
stops. Draw out lines on the prepared 
land 20 inches apart (if for horse cult- 
ure, but if for hand culture, 14 inches) 
and two or three“inehes deep. These 
lines are best made by what market 
gardeners call a **marker,’ which is 
made by nailing #ix tooth-shaped pick- 
ets six or eight ifféhes long at the re- 
quired distance apéirt to a three by four 
inch joist, to whictita handle is attached, 
which makes the tharker or drag. The 
first tooth is set Mgninst a garden line 
drawn tight acros#the field, the marker 
is dragged backwéitds by the workman, 
each tooth markifig line; thus the six 
teeth mgrk six Mhds, if the line is set 
each time; but-it is best to place the end 
tooth of the markér in a line already 
made, so that in this' way only five lines 
|| are marked at-once, but it is quicker to 
do this than meve the line: -The lines 


every farm has some portion which can | 


being marked gut, the seed is sown by 
hand or by seed-dril] at the rate of 8 to 
12 pounds: per acre. After. sowing— 
and this rule applies to all seeds, if sown 
by hand—the seed must be trodden in 
by walking on the lines, so as to press 
the seed down imto the drills. After 
treading in the ground’ must be leveled 
by raking with a wooden or steel rake 
along the lines lengthways, not across, 
That done, it would be advantageous to 
use a roller over the land, so as to smooth 


but this is not indispensable. When 
seeds are drilled in by machine the 
wheel presses down the soil om the seed, 
so that treading in with the feet is not 
necessary. After the seeds germinate so 
as to show the rows, which will be in 
from two to four weeks, according to the 
weather, the ground must be hoed be- 
tween, and this is best done by some 
light wheel-hoe, if by hand, such as the 
‘Universal.’ On light sandy soil, such 
as in Florida, a man could with ease run 
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Fiag. 4.—ALFALFA IN FULL BLOOM. 
over two to three acres per day. The 
labor entailed in this method of sowing 
alfalfa in drills issomewhat greater than 
when sown broadcast in the usual way 
of grasses and clover; but there is no 
question that it is by far the best and 
nost profitable plan, for it must be re- 
membered that the plant isa hardy 
ennial, and is good for a crop for eight 
to ten years. Moreover, the sowing in 
drills admits of the crop being easily 
fertilized,.if it is found necessary to do 
so; as all that is necessagy is to sow 
bone dust, super-phosphates, or other 
concentrated fertilizer between the rows, 
and then stir it into the soil by the use 
of the wheel-hoe.” 


IN CONCLUSION. 


1. Wherever alfalfa can be grown it 
will pay well. In some situations it will 
pay enormously. Over a large section 
of the United States it will pay better 
than anything else that can be grown. 

2. It is sometimes a little difficult to 
establish, but when once established it 
does not run out. 

3. It makes the ground upon which it 
is grown richer, instead of impoverish- 
ing it. 

4. It grows rapidly, and may be cut 
very carly in the season. 

5. It should be cut during the first 
period of good weather after the blos- 
soms appear, as its stalk becomes hard 
and woody if allowed to stand too long, 
and the following cut will be dimin- 
ished. 

6. It makes good hav, but must be 
carefully cured and housed. If not 
thoroughly cured it is liable to mould 
and mildew; if too dry its leaves are 
liable to fall off when handled. It will 
not stand rain when in the stack. 

7. When either green or dry it is 
highly relished by all farm animals, and 
isa rich flesh and milk producer, making 
muscle rather than fat. 

8. For this reason it should be used 
with corn and other fat-makers, and as 
a substitute for wheat-bran, cotton-seed 
meal, and similar flesh-makers. 

9. It furnishes several large crops of 
green forage each season. 

10. Unusual care should be exercised 
in regard to sowing only plump, bright, 
good seed, and to avoid any admixture 
of others, particularly those of the plant- 
ain, or rib-grass, which are frequently 
mixed with it. These can be readily 
distinguished by the naked eye. Alfalfa 
seed resembles that of red clover, but is 
larger; while plantain is a long, brownish 
seed. 
11. Again: Every farmer should 
plant at least a little, and give it a good 
trial. It may be worth to him more 
than anything else he can raise. 


Rice in South Carolina. 

Quite a large acreage of rice, it 1s 
reported, will be planted about Tabor- 
ville, in Newberry County, 8. C., this 
year. A few years ago the County rais- 
ed enough for home needs, and will try 
to doso again. The land produces 40 
to 60 bushels per acre, and a standing 
offer has been made of one dollar per 
bushel for all that shall be grown. This 
beats cotton, and beats corn, and beats 
oats and wheat. Why shall not so im- 
portant an industry be extended to other 
Counties? It hag been proved in 
Louisiana that rjce can be cultivated 
and harvested with practically the same 
machines that are used for wheat and 





growing is the soil. 
is best. Bottom land is commonly pre- 
ferred, both because of its fertility and 
friability. Where fertility is lacking in 
soil, it may ordinarily be supplied arti- 
ficially. The two great sources of arti- 
ficial fertility are the fertilizer factory 
and the “ beef factory.” 
growers report large profits from the use 
of commercial manures. I have used 
several of the leading brands of manu- 
factured fertilizers (including the Mapes, 


POTATO-RAISING. 





Value of Soil and Different 


Kinds of Fertilizers. 





BY HON. EDWIN TAYLOR, WYANDOTTE COUNTY, 


The most important factor in potato- 
A rich, sandy loam 


Some potato- 


Bradley, Coe and Armour) in ton and 


half-ton lots, uniformly at a loss. The 
best result I ever obtained was from half 
a ton of Armour’s manufacture this 
Summer. 


In this case, the product of approxi- 
mately one acre of potatoes fertilized 
with one-half ton of Armour’s potato 
manure was carefully weighed and com- 
pared with the product of an equal-sized 
plat not fertilized. The result of the 
comparison showed an increased yield 
from the fertilized acre of 130 pounds of 
potatoes. Assuming them to be worth 
50 cents per bushel, the manure returned 
$2.18 per ton against a first cost at the 
factory ofabout $22 per ton, showing a 
loss of $19.82 per ton, besides freight 
and labor of application. Neither the 
Bradley, Mapes nor Coe fertilizers did 
any good in my field. But whenever I 
have applied “beef factory ” refuse, the 
good effects have been apparent without 
the test of measure or scales. The ma- 
nure made from feeding 126 head of 


weep a trifle over 100 days, and 90 head 
an eifers about oe auays, Was spread 


upon 30 acres of potato ground, day by 


day, as it came from the sheds, and 


plowed under in the Spring. The in- 
crease in yield, as shown by careful 
comparison with unmanured ground 
lying alongside, was 60 bushels per acre. 
Figuring these potatoes also at 50 cents 
per bushel, the profit, not counting labor 
of application, was $30 per acre or $900 
on the field. I assumed that enough 
virtue from the manure remained in the 
ground after the first crop was removed 
to pay for handling and spreading the 
manure, and that the increase in the first 
crop was clear gain. I have read that 
barnyard manure makes potatoes scabby 


and rough. With me the reverse has 


been observed, namely, that where so 
manured they were smoother and brighter 
than on unmanured portions of the same 
field. 

My rotation has been, in the main, 
first year potatoes; second year pota- 
toes; third year potatoes, and then po- 
tatoes ad libitum. It isa rotation which 
the best of soils will ultimately repudi- 
ate. While continuing it, I have tried 
in several ways to break its severity. 
Where the potatoes are dug early, I sow 
either oats or turnips. Oats planted in 
August will make a dense growth of top 
before cold weather. My custom has 
been to plow them under in November. 
The result on the succeeding crop of 
potatoes is very satisfactory. Turnips 
are supposed by the chemist to draw on 
the same elemental fertility as potatoes, 
and should injure the succeeding crop. 
In this particular, as in many others, the 
chemist is corrected by the bookkeeper. 
Instead of turnips impoverishing the soil, 
for potatoes, they greatly improve the 
succeeding crop. I don’t know “why”; 
I don’t much care. Should crimson 
clover do well with us I shall expect 
great things of it, because the time for 
sowing it is after early potatoes are dug, 
and it will be ready to turn under in the 
following Summer in time for planting 
late potatoes on thesod. Perhaps in this 
Way we can feed the soil and work it at 
the same time. 


The Law of Diffusion. 

In the application of manure to the 
soil, one thing is to be fully considered. 
This is the extreme diffusibility of all 
soluble substances in the soil, when it is 
in a fine condition of division. Neces- 
sarily, this diffusion is effected by the 
action of the water in the soil, by which 
the plant food is dissolved. It is this 
solution by which the original diffusion 
is effected, and as the matters dissolved 
in water are almost immediately diffused 
through the liquid, and this is distribut- 
ed among the particles of soil by cap- 
illary and molecular attraction, it is 
very quickly brought into contact with 
the roots of plants and absorbed. And 
as the water of the soil is thus absorbed, 
the place of that which is taken in by 
the roots is instantly filled bya new 
Supply. Thus-the more soluble the 
plant food is, and the finer the particles 





Relation of Plants to the Free Nitrogen 
of the Air, 


The inaugural lecture of the newly 
instituted course of agricultural chemise 
try in Edinburg University was deliver. 
ed by Dr. A. P. Aitken, who took for 
his subject the relation of plants to the 
free nitrogen of the air, first giving a 
short resume of the discovery which had 
been made at the end of last century 
regarding the manner in which plants 
are able to decompose carbonic acid in 
the air and form their carbonaceous 
matter therefrom. He referred to this 
discovery as the great triumph of agri- 
cultural chemisty at the close of the 
last century, and pointed out that the 
question which had mostly engaged agri- 
cultural investigators in the present cenp 
tury was the manner in which plants 
were able to assimilate the nitrogenous 
part of their organic matter. Boussin« 
gault was the first prominent investic 
gator to carry out experiments in this 
direction, and he found that no part of 
the nitrogen of plants was derived from 
free atmospheric nitrogen. These ex- 
periments attracted a good deal ot atten- 
tron at the time, and from the position and 
eminence of the experimenter, their ree 
sults were generally looked upon as beirig 
correct. In 1849, however, M. Ville, an- 
other eminent French chemist, started a 
series of very exhaustive experiments on 
the same subject, and the results of these, 
carried on to 1856, went to show that 
plants were able to utilize free atmos- 
pheric nitrogen. Boussingault’s experi- 
ments were afterwards repeated in this 
country by Laws, Gilbert, and Pugh, 
and their results were held as generally 
pointing to the same conclusion, At the 
same time, it was pointed out by Ville 
and others that, from the way the experi- 
ments were carried out, only negative 
results were to be expected. Be this as 
it might, the fact remained that a com- 
paratively few years ago no one believed 
that plants were capable of assimilating 
any portion of the oceans of nitrogen in 
which they grew. Now, there was no 
one who did not believe that some plants 
at least could, and did, exercise that 
— In these later days, too, they 
ad come to see the value of micros 
organisms in the soil and their assis 
ance in the operation of plant growth, 
In this connection, Dr. Aitken de 
scribed the discoveries of Schloesin 
and Muntz, who in 1877 aanacall 
that nitrification in the soil was carried 
on by living organisms. He also refer- 
red to the skillful manner in which 
Warrington, Franklin, and Winogradski 
had searched for and eventually found 
the organism. This discovery, no doubt, 
prompted Hellreigel and Wilfarth te 
examine the question of nitrous assimi- 
lation from the point of view of organ- 
isms ; and the result of their observation 
was that they were able to communicate 
to the German naturalists at Berlin in 
1886 their discovery of the micro-organ- 
ismal conditions under which leguminous _ 
plants were able to assimilate free nitro- 
gen. Since this discovery was made, @ 
great deal of work had been done in in- 
vestigating the conditions under which 
this assimilation took place. Professor 
Franklin, of Berlin, who had given 
more attention to this matter tham most 
observers, was of opinion that not only 
leguminous plants, but other plants, had 
the powér of assimilating their —_° 
by means of their chlorophy! cells. @ 
quantity which some plants assimilated 
was, however, he believed, less than they 
abstracted from the soil; leguminous 
plants being the only class which had 
the power of assimilating more than 
they actually abstracted from the soil, 
The immediate result of the growth 
of ‘leguminous plants was therefore: 
to enrich the soil with nitrogem, 
They all knew that leguminous plants 
did increase the quantity of nitrogem 
in the soil. Schultz-Lupitz, a landed 
proprietor who took a good deal off 
interest in this matter, had in the laste 
30 years converted a barren, sandy 
soil into one rich in-nitrogen by the 
growth of leguminous plants without 
having added any nitrogenous manure 
whatever. The lecturer next described 
Bethellot’s experiments, which went to 
prove that soils could absorb nitrogen and: 
convert it into organic nitrogen by means 
of minute alge. Franklin, who agreed 
with Bethellot in this matter, was, hows 
ever, of opinion that the alge were noth- 
ing different from chlorophyl cells of 
the higher plants. Summing up the 
different views regarding the assimilation 
of nitrogen, Dr. Aitken said it was left 
for them at the end of this century to 
solve the difficult problem of nitrogen 
assimilation, just as at the end of last 
¢entury the assimilation of carbon had 
been satisfactorily determined.— North 
British Agriculturist. 





Prof. Roberts estimates that the valu 
of the manure produced on a small farm 





of the soil are made by good cultivation, 
the better the crops are supplied with 











the surface and further firm the seed ; 
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oats, and as cheaply, 


| 


food, 


- 


carrying four horses, 20 cows, 50 sheep 
and 10 pigs, during the seven Winter 
| months amounts to about $200, “ 
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Pen Notes. 


The right temperature to scald a hog 
is said to be 180 degrees. 


Pike County, Kentucky, boasts of a 
hog that weighs 976 pounds. 

Upon an average, a dressed hog will 
weigh 25 per cent. less than his live 
weight. If exceedingly well fattened, 
and fed only upon solid food for soine 
time before slaughtering, the shrinkage 
may not be more than 20 per cent. 


The simplest treatment of mange is to 
rethove with soap and water any scurfy, 
scabby substance which may be present 
and then apply equal parts of lard and 
sulphur well mixed together. After a 
few days’ application twice per day wash 
off again with soap and water. 

The Experiment Stations have shown 
that corn-and-cob meal is a good feed; 
that there is a fair per cent. of nutrition 
in the meal made from the cob, and that 
it will pay to crush and grind the corn 
and cob into fine meal together for feed- 
ing hogs. Cooking feed has not been 
foand of much advantage. 

John Atlas Sare, of Clear Creek Town- 
ship, claims to have butchered one of the 
biggest hogs ever killed in Monroe 
County. The gross weight was 1,125 





unds, and the net weight 997 pounds. 
Dine ham weighed 117 pounds, and the | 
other 125 pounds; 120 pounds of sau- | 
sage was made from the scraps and trim- | 
mings. The hog was of the Poland- | 
China breed, and the owner began fatten- | 
ing him in September. 
The largest hog, it is believed, that | 
Was ever raised was David L., a boar| 
raised some years ago in Butler County, | 
O., and which weighed 1,580 pounds, and 
was a symmetrical, vigorous animal, and 
very valuable as a sire. THe was a 
Magie Poland-China. The Magie strain 
of Poland-China swine originated about 
60 years ago with Mr. D. M. Magie. | 
It was formed by careful and intelligent 
grossing of Irish Grazier with the then 
sewly imported Chinese, 
wd Byfield breeds. 


large Polish 
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Carbolic Acid for Abortion. 
| 
| 


Mr. James Peter, of Berkeley, Eng- 
land, writes: “I have received many | 
inquiries asking for information regard- 


ing the use of carbolic acid as a prevent- 
ive of abortion; I give the follewing 
particulars of the system I adopt: ‘Com- | 
mence by mixing “with sufficient hot 
water to make a bran mash, one-quarter 











of an ounce ordinary crude cavbolic acid, | 
then add the bran, gradually increasing | 
carbolic acid up to one-half an ounce, 

which is the maximum quantity I ean 
get a cow to take ina bran mash. For | 
a@ pumber of cows I measure out the] 
requisite number of one-half ounce 


doses, and mix with the water and bran 
in a fodder barrow, and then give a 
ood bioad shovelful to each animal. 
Before I got rid of the disease I admin- | 
istered the carbolic mashes three times a 
week. I find it equally safe to give an 
animal one-half ounce dose daily.’ _Imay 
state that I have regularly used car- 
bolic acid in this herd for the last three 
years as a preventive against bacterial 
diseases, and in all my experience I 
never had animals keep so healthy and 
vell as they have since I have done so.” 


peseliadnibaliincutivaesssins 
Diarrhea in a Cow. 

The most common cause of diarrhea 
is indigestion. But a profuse watery 
discharge of fetid odor, and at times 
Bécompanied by small particles like 
cheese, with a cough, are almost certain 
indications of tuberculosis affecting the 
bowels. In this case, treatment is hope- 
less, and the animal had better be got 
underground as soon as possible, for the 
disease is contagious, and if the cow is 
milking the milk will be very apt to be 
diseased ond unfit for use for any pur- | 

ose. Otherwise the treatment should | 

to give a pint of raw linseed oil, re- 
peated the second day; then to give | 
ample feeds of scalded oatmeal and lin- | 
seed, with a teaspoonful of ground ginger | 
in each, adding on alternate days the | 
game quantity of ground gentian root. | 
No moldy food should be given, and 
this is often the cause of the disorder, by | 
‘the irritation it produces. On recovery, 
ive good clover hay or sound corn 
der, free from smut—which is also 
a cause of the disorder—with middlings 
and cornmeal in moderate quantities, 
mot exceeding four pounds a day at 
first, until the bowels regain strength. 








Fattening Cattle on Cottonseed Hulls. 

The Gate City Oil Company, of 
Atlanta, Ga., is trying an interesting ex- 
periment in fattening Western cattle on 
cottonseed hulls, 

The company has purchased 3,000 
cattle, and will ship 1,000 of that num- 
ber to its mill at Charlotte. The remain- 
ing 2,000 will be pastured near its mill 
below Hopeville, and will be fed only 
on cottonseed hulls and meal for 
three months. 

Cottonseed hulls and meal are the 
cheapest cattle food in the world, it cost- 
ing only about one-third to fatten cattle 
on them that is does by any other food 
combination. 

Heretofore it has been found impos. 
sible for the South to compete with the 
West in raising cattle for food purposes, 
on account of the great expense of feed- 
ing| and fattening them on corn, hay, 
bran, and other food stuffa, while the 
limitless prairies of grass throughout 
the West feed and fatten them with 
little or no expense to the owuers. 





expense of advertising, and the man who 


| marked degree from the normal, which 


| of the precision of the test, have been 


SELLING HOGS. 


Is the Public Sale the Best Means of 
Disposing of Thoroughbred Swine. 


Read by John M. Vance, of Springport, Ind., 
before the meeting of the Indiana Swine 
Breeder's Association. 


The best way to dispose of swine de- 
pends upon the breeder and the circum- 
stances with which he is surrunded. 

Different methods of breeding and 
handling stock may make a difference in 
the plan for disposing of the same. 

You will agree with me that money 
is the principal object in stock-breeding. 

How can I get the most clear cash 
out of the business? is the question 
which comes to every breeder, and which 
must be answered by himself. I know 
that public sales are very popularat the 
present, and I believe they are a good 
thing if they are managed correctly. 

If a breeder succeeds in_raising a 
large number of pigs, sells all he can 
through the growing season, then makes 
a sale composed of the culls, the tendency 
is to demoralize the sale business, and 
certainly is not a good thing for himself 
and the business in general, and is not 
a good way to get the most money out 
of it in the end. 

If aman is a good breeder, a good 


| feeder and a good manager, but not a 
good talker, it is probably better for him | 


ee | 


to employ a “ Colonel” or “ Captain 
to talk for him one day out of every 
year, reserving only his good stock for 
the sale. The culls he should send to 
the butchers. 

He should use good judgment in 
breeding, that he may produce the type 
of animal which is sought for by the | 
breeder. If he is honorable in his | 
business and will wait 10 or 12 months 
for his money, Ll betieve he can make 
more out of the publie sales than to sell | 
at private sale. This, however, depends | 
upon the man and his management. 

We have in our State some breeders 
who make a practice of showing at the 
fairs. They breed good stock and win | 


| : ° ° } tall ont 
! pre miums on if, they see and iaik with a} 


gr ‘rs, and doubtless make 
many sales while attending the fairs, 
It looks reasonable that this class of 
breeders could sell to a better advantage 
at private than at public sale. 
We must take into consideration the 


at many buye 


wius at the fairs Wa part of his adver- 
tisinge done when he receives the ribbon. 
This seems to be the kind of advertising | 


that fits the man who sells at private 
sales, while the man who eells at puiilic 
sale must use more or less printers’ ink, | 
and of course that takes off some of tlie 
profits, | 


In summing up I believe there is! 
more expense in selling at public than | 
at private sale, and of course this will | 
et down on the final profit. On the other 
hand, in selling at public sale we sell all | 
at one time and can clean up, as it were. 
I consider private sales safest, as we | 
usually get the money for what we sell, | 
while at public sales we have to take | 
notes and sometimes have trouble collect- 
ing. 

I think there are some here who 
know a great deal more about methods 
of disposing of swine than I do, so I will 
ask you to criticise this paper, if so doing 
you can throw any light on the best way 
to dispose of a pig to bring the most 
clear money. 





sidlieeiiiniata 
The Effect of Tu! 

The effect of this preparation on a 
healthy animal is wholly negative, or, 
more correctly, if there is any at all it is 
quite imperceptible. But if an animal 
is diseased by tuberculosis in any organ, 
the temperature of the avimal rises in a 


yerculin, 


is 101° to 104°, or even 106°, at which 
an arrimal could live only a short time. 
After two days, less or more, the increas- 
ed temperature subsides. This test has 
been found so exact that animals whiclf7 
have been supposed to be quite free 
from any taint, and the reaction surpris- 
ed the owners, and caused serious doubt 


found on post-mortem examination to be 
diseased, some only slightly, but others 
very much so. There may be cases in 
which the disease may have existed, but 
which gave no reaction; that cannot be 
known, unless an animal be killed and 
examined as a test; but the contrary 
has been the rule, without exception, fer 
all slaughtered animals, cows and bulls, 
killed because of the supposed existence 
of the disease have been found so dis- 
eased. The disease affects all parts of 
the body indiscriminately, the bones and 
muscels at times, as well asevery vita 
organ. 





— 
Yard Echoes. 

Do not use in the herd an inferior bull, 
even if he be a thoroughbred; but 
under no circumstance use a_ scrub. 
Every dairyman’s aim should be to have 
a herd of dairy cows each of which is 
capable of producing 300 pounds of 
butter per annum. Since Dr. Babcock 
has given the world such a simple and 
inex pensive, yet accurate, process for de- 
termining the amount of butter fat con- 
tained in milk, there can be no excuse 
for any dairyman keeping unprofitable 
cows. 





You Need Wire Fencing. 
All who have wire fence to build should 
read, the advertisement, and get the 
pamphlet published by the Standard 





‘SHEEP AND WOOb. 


Shearings. 


Mutton retails at 38 cents a pound in 
Paris. 


The wholesale reduction of flocks that 
has been going on for two years is a 
guarantee that mutton will be high in 
American markets further on. 


The English people have gotten the 
raising of sheep down to an exact sci- 
ence, and they are not satisfied with ap- 
pearances ; they insist upon cold facts. 

English statistics just published shows 
that the decrease of almost a million 
head of cattle and 1,750,000 of sheep is 
due to the shortage of forage crops a 
year ago and the previous year 








Scouring fleeces is gaining favor with 
western growers. They find they can’t 
sell soil for wool, and are getting tired 
of paying high freights for dirt that can 
be left at home. It is sure to come with 
free wool. 

Sheep that are not well fed through 
the Winter will not be of much satisfac- 
tion to their owner in lambing time ; for 
'every dollar that is saved by scrimping 
the sheep now, you will lose two in the 
Spring. That is an interest that the 
business of agriculture cannot afford to 
pay. 

Some precautions in introducing sheep 
into new surroundings, where they are 
expected to remain and multiply, should 
be considered at this time; a time when 
the sheep business is being reconstructed 
and adjusted to suit the new conditions 
confronting the industry. 

Taking their medicine like little men: 
“Texas loses $6,000,000 annually by 
the of the tariff on wool. 





removal 


| This comes like pulling teeth to an old 


Democratie State like Texas.” The 
loyal citizens down there are entitled to 
a little sweating for their blamed cus- 
sedness in voting the way they did— 
Fi: ld and Farm. 

The farmer who fails to improve his 
sheep without introducing new blood, 
or who fails to keep high-bred. sheep 
that he may have purchased up to the 
standard, may safely conclude there are 
things he has not learned, and must 
learn, before putting big money into 
first-class animals. Experience isa dear 


| school, and need not be repeated by those 


who will not learn. 

During this depression in sheep 
husbandry we are getting shut of more 
nousense that at any former period in 
our history. It has cost a good deal of 
sweat and worry, but we are getting on 
the bed-rock, nearer the soil and away 
from the traditions and notions of the 
fathers, and never to return. To be sure 
there are a lot of good ones waiting and 
expecting for things to turn their way 
again, but they are getting mighty un- 
easy as they see things going the other 
way all the time. 

There are farmers who find some 





hard times. Do 
Well, you can find some such in your 
-own neighborhood, so go and see for 
yourself. We venture to say, you will 
find nothing expensive or mysterious 
about it. You will find that it all de- 
pends on promptness in carrying: the 
minutest, common-sense details; nothing 
is done poorly or out of ‘time. 
Just mark this down before you go to 
see one such successful sheep-raiser. 


At the late Smithfield Stock Show, 
five Southdown wether lambs, of an 
average age of 290 days, showed an aver- 
age weight of 176 pounds, In com- 
petition with them were five Shropshire 
wether lambs, averaging 284 days, and 
gave an average of 173 pounds. At the 
Birmingham Fat Stock Show, England, 
four Southdown wether lambs, average 
age 288 days, weighed an average of 148 
pounds, and at the same show, five 
Shropshire wether lambs, average age 
565 days, gave an average weight of 
147 pounds. 


The wool-growers of this country have 
before them the question of turning to- 
ward mutton qualities in their flocks or 
quitting the business. Hence the ‘mad 
rush in sending their sheep to market 
and getting what they could for them. 
A big loss has been the result, but flock- 
men have made up their minds to stand 
it and sulk it out quietly and say 
nothing more about it. Some of them 
have been ruined financially, and every 
one has felt the pinch more or less. 

But what could be done? Mibsfor- 
tunes seemed to hem them in on all sides, 
aed the only hope of relief seemed too 








Fence Co., Canandaigua, N, y. 


fax ahead to do them any possible good. 





The Ogilvie Gold Medal, given by R. B. Ogilvie, President American Clydesdale Association 
Madison, Wis., to the student showing the greatest proficiency in judging 
draft horses and sheep of the mutton breeds. 
money in sheep-raising even in these | with the successful weaning of lambs 
you inquire how? | than anything and everything else put 


- rw. 
Even now, with assurances of achange 
of political ies,"fome wounded ones 
cannot live through." 


bi to 

In taking a new’ breed, especially if a 
large one, be careful to select young 
sheep; and let thos@ be in strong but 
not fat condition, for,such will acclimate 
and adapt themselyes to new pastures 
and new management much more readily 
than mature sheep, or sheep that 
are fat and sluggish, A ‘new flock 
should receive close, attention, so they 
shall become satisfied and not fret and 
worry. A discontented animal is not 
one that thrives, and, if in pasture, will 
become reduced in flesh before it is 
known, and be the more likely to suc- 
cumb to diseases. It may be thajhuman 
wisdom cannot discover a reason for the 
discontent and unthrift of sheep. The 


\ . : e a 





Advanced students scoring Cotswold sheep from the flock owned by the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station. . 


question cannot be settled by argument. 
If the fact exists there is a sheep reason 
for it that human reason does not com- 
prehend, and patient experiments alone 
can find a remedy.. It is not enough 
that there is feed and water in a pasture ; 
if there is not contentment there can be 
no thrift. 


When to wean lambs is a question 
that some farmers fail to learn, and go 
over, hitting it right once in a while but 
missing oftener than otherwise. Too 
many sheep-raisers have a kind of iron 
rule to go by, that is well enough if the 
conditions are right. Along this line 
one consults the signs of the zodiac, 





Scientific Judging of Sheep. 

In the University of Wisconsin, a new 
feature in live stock instructions, with 
John A. Craig as Professor of Animal 
Husbandry, has been inaugurated, and 
within the past year has begun to bear 
fruit despite the croakings of certain ones 
who think college learning is more theo- 
retical than practical. 

Prof. Craig says: “ The peculiar fea- 
tures of the instruction in live stock at 
the Wisconsin Agricultural College 
spring from recognition of the fact that 
the true test of any system is what a 
student can do when he completes the 
course, and not solely what he knows. 
While he is informed along specific lines 
by lectures, he is also trained with even 
greater care to utilize his knowledge for 
dractical ends. It isin this latter respect 
that our system is strongest, and it is to 
it that the attention wilt be given. 

“In live-stock judging, the chief 
feature is the score cards. These have 
been prepared for light and heavy 
horses, beef and dairy cattle, mutton 
sheep and swine. On the cards the 
points to be observed are all enumerat- 
ed, arratiged on a system common to all 
of them, and opposite to each point is 
the number of marks to be allowed for 
perfection. Then follows another 
column for the student’s score, and 
another for the connections made by the 
person in charge of the class.” 

First, a few lectures are delivered on 
the points, anatomy and types of horses, 
illustrated by means of models, charts, 
and lantern slides. The same attention is 
given to all the classes of stock for which 
prizes are offered. As the instruction 
progresses the score card is put into the 
student’s hands, The county fairs are 
induced to adopt classifications suggest- 
ed by the university, and the judging is 
done by students who have been trained 
in the class-room, and by critical tests 
in livery stables, in the stock barns of 
the university and elsewhere, until they 
are familiar with the subject. 

Each year, when the students com- 
pete for the Ogilvie gold prize, which 
is given to the most skillful judge of 
draft horses and mutton sheep, the re- 
sultsof the instruction are made apparent. 
The students have been examined by a 





make money out of. These “little 
chunks” seemed as willing to adapt 
themselves to one locality as another, 
and regime as another, if they had 
plenty to eat. It was the rule for men 
to be prosperous, fo grow wealthy if they 
took the best American Merino sheep and 
stayed by them. : 

To be sure,a dog could kill them, 
and after a while it was found that they 
could die of parasites. The wool was 
always a cash article, though it was 
sometimes very low in price, but it never 


failed to come back with a blessing ta. 


the man who persisted in producing a 
good article. 


CHEVIOT SHEEP. 


Their Origin and Characteristics. 
Paper Read by Howard H. Keim, Ladoga, Ind, 
President National Cheviot Sheep Society, 
at Indianapolis, ind., January 8, 1895. 





On the sterile uplands of the Scotch 
Highlands, the border hills of Cheviot 
and the wild moors of Northumberland, 
roaming over the free expanse, and adding 
life to the scene, are found the beauti- 
ful white-faced sheep called Cheviot. 
They are denizens of mountains, moors 
and fells. They are unconfined by 
hurdles or sheep-nets, and innocent of 
those artificial systems of feeding and 
forcing which are of so much import- 
ance in the management of Lowland 
flocks, 

What would be the fate of the pam- 
pered Lincoln, Romney Marsh, or even 
of an Oxfordshire or Hampshire Down, 
if turned out upon the higher slopes of 
Ben Lomond or the hills of Ochtertyre? 
How would they stand the storms of 
Cheviot or the braes of Ballochmyle? 
Truly each breed of shezp is adapted for 
its own particular surroundings, and 
bold is the man who would advocate 
one particular breed as suitable for all 
localities or sections. 

The great Cheviot hill forms a strik- 
ing object on the border of Scotland. It 
rises south of Flodden and Wooler, and 
overiooks the fertile lands which slope 
southward and westward from its base. 
Cheviot is composed of trap-rock*and is 
therefore of volcanic origin. The soil is 
of better quality than that of the mount- 





FOUR EWES ON HOWARD H. KEIM’S “‘WILD ROSE SHEEP FARM,’’ LADOGA, IND. 


another goes by fhe moon, while still 
another lets them wean themselves. In 
this latter case the chances are that ewes 
and lambs will grow poor together, 
especially if the season is drouthy, when 
the pasture is burned up and the water 
supply deficient. In this case the lamb 





is stunted and never will attain to such 
a sheephood as might be reasonably ex- 
pected, and the ewe has lost vigor that 
is so necessary in her future usefulness. 
Some practice weaning lambs at four 
months old without considering any- 
thing else. 

With all due respect to those who 
have notions of the influence of the 
moon and the almanac signs of the 
zodiac, we venture the assertion that 
conditions of the pasture! ve more to do 


together. It would be better to wean 
lambs at two months old if the pas- 
tures were fresh and good, than to let 
them depend on their mothers until the 
grasses are gone and the whole party 
are starved out and dried up forever. 
To such as would know our experience 
and practice along this line we will 
say, we had a varied experience before 
we got onto a rule that never failed, 
that brought ovr Idtmbs through what 
to others is a ‘trying ordeal in sheep 
breeding. It was this: Inthe yard or in 
the pasture, sometimes in both, we had 
a trough for the, lambs shut off by an 
inclosure through ..which the lambs 
could pase, in which, was some sound, 
sweet grain feed, quantity depending on 
theirappetites, that.gnve them a hearty, 
vigorous growth, without regard to the 
milk or the grasysupplies. As the time 
to wean them-grew near the quantity of | 
feed was increaged im the troyghs, and 
finally the ewes were taken £ ~<A away 
out of sight or hearing, and the lambs 
left in their own pasture, where they 
could depend on their feed-trough. 





‘*The Wool Book.” 


The edition of 1895, a statisticial 
manual, containing the latest official in- 
formation of the production, movement, 
and consumption of wool in all countries, 
the textile schedules of the tariff of 1894, 
manufacturing tables, etc. 

This book is gotten up under the 
critical, painstaking supervision of S. N. 
D. Nest, Ghanian National Associa- 








tion of Wool Manufacturers, 70 Kilby 
street, Boston, Mass, 





committee of reputable experts, and | ain limestones and grits which form the 
whose practical knowledge of animals ; basis of the heath country on which the 


and breeding is unquestioned. The bene- 
fits of such scientific and practical train- 
ing of young men, sons of farmers, who 
expect to make live-stock breeding the 
occupation of their lives, cannot be 
estimated at this time. No reasonable 
man can doubt the importance of unifying 
and elevating the system of judging live- 
stock. 

The present plan of selecting judges 
and the decisions they make is one of 
the most ridiculous humbugs on record, 
and is disgracing the show-yards of the 
country, ruining the agricultural and 
live-stock expositions and disgusting ex- 
hibitors and the public generally. 

A successful stock farmer ought to 
know a good animal, and does for his 
own purposes, but he cannot be expected 
to be able to make nice decisions or give 
his reason for this or that, much less go 
on record for what he does. Progress 
has been long looked for, and the Wis- 
consin Agricultural College is looked to 
with much hopefulness. 





The First Sheep I Fell in Love With. 


The type of a girl that a boy first falls 
in love with will be a standard of beauty 
and excellence with him through after 
life, and he will be turning to that 
eventful period and girl in his life with 
a tenderness that cannot be forgotten. 

The little illustration of the three 
Merino ewe tegs were models of beauty 
and form in 1864. This style of Merino 
sheep had not. been in vogue until about 
1860, but at once became established as 
the model of the American Merino sheep. 
Nor was this the great pattern for 


American breeders alone, but with every 
nation who liked the greatest wool pro- 
While the 


ducing sheep—the Merino. 





“EWE 


sheep breeders of England took pride in 
condemning this sheep for Great Britain, 
they believed in it for their colonies, 
whom they desired should grow fine wool 
for English looms. With American 
sheep men, whose highest idea was a wool 
producing sheep, the Merino was the 
National sheep ; it was the ne plus ultra 
in every excellence desirable. 

To see such samples as the above, in 
the sixties, was to fall in love with them. 
Thousands of men like myself became 
enamored with this grand little sheep, 
and would not be satisfied until they 
possessed them. They were just as good 
as they looked; just as hardy, thrifty 
and profitable as they were expected to 
be by those who were wanting asheep to 





black-faced sheep find their home. 
Cheviot is clothed with sweet, short 
herbage to its summit. It is early and 
late covered with snow, and its great 
altitude exposes it to severe storms dur- 
ing many months of the year. Thus is 
described the home of the Cheviot sheep, 
where they have been bred from time 
out of mind. The fact of a well-defined 
breed occupying a limited area such as 
the Cheviot hills, and bearing no special 
resemblance to any other breed of sheep, 
is a curious fact, and one upon which 
little light can be thrown. The most 
probable explanation is the survival of 
the fittest. The Cheviot has been im- 
proved and extended into many other 
localities, both north and south of his 
native hills. 

To one Mr. Robson, of Belford, is as- 
cribed the honor of first working out the 
improvement of the Cheviot by the in- 
troduction in 1756 of some selected 
Lincolnshire rams. These Lincoln tups 
so improved Mr. Robson’s stock as to 
give his sheep a decided superiority over 
those of his neighbors, and for many 
years after making this cross he sold 
more tups than half the hill farmers put 
together. This appears to have been the 
origin of the modern Cheviot. 

Sir John Sinclair in 1792 described 
them, and appears to have named them. 
According to Mr. Archibald it is stated 
that on the establishment of the British 
Wool Society in 1791 by the late Sir 
Jobn Sinclair and other noblemen and 
gentlemen, several delegates were ap- 
pointed to visit the principal sheep dis- 
tricts of England and Scotland, to ‘ex- 
amine the different breeds and report 
upon their merits. During these inves- 
tigations a breed was discovered on the 


TEGs,”’ 


borders of England and Scotland which 
Sir John considered well suited for being 
bred and reared in highland districts. 
They were white-faced, and from their 
length were called “the long sheep” in 
contradistinction from the short or black- 
faced breed. “To these sheep Sir John 
gave the name of the Cheviot breed.” 
The points of a good Cheviot sheep 
are in many respects similar to those of 
other good breeds. Omitting those car- 
cass points which may be supposed to be 
secured by all breeders, the coat should 
be good in quality, thick and free from 
kemp or hair and fill the hand well. 
The head, while not too heavy, should 





be bold and broad, and well set off by a 





» farmers, who settled near the Cats; 








Sr 
erate length, covered with clean, hard 
white hair. The nose is roman in tyne: 
the skin around the mouth black : sad 
both sexes are hornless. I will ny; pm 
large upon the necessity of well sprun 
ribs, broad loins and good legs of mutt, . 
but will leave my readers to pictyy 
hardy, up-standing, white-faced, hornlesg 
and fine close-wooled sheep, capable of 
standing the severe Winters of th 
Cheviot Hills. r 
As early as 1842 specimens of 4}; 
breed were carried to America }y &, toh 


n, 
Ire a 


lle: 
the State of New York. But their me 
troduction to the public has been dye ¢ 
the labors of a few energetic youn» 


Americans who have full faith in’ theip 


y) 


utility as an improver of range and {irr 
flocks, and as well suited to the mount. 
ainous districts and bleak sections of me 
continent where less hardy breeds would 


be unable to stand the privations of 
climate and of keep—Howarpy H, 
Ket, Ladoga, Ind. 
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THE BLACK JAVA. 





An Old, but Worthy Representative of 
American Poultry. 


BY JOHN L. SHELDON, 


The following description of the Black 
Java is a fair representation, and not 


an attempt to “boom” the breed nor 
clam them to be “ America’s greatest 
production,” or the “ best on earth.” 


We know nothing of their history be- 
yond the record that a certam Dr. 
Lattin, living in Missouri some 40 or 
more years ago, had a few large black 
hens which he treasured very highly. 
He would ueither “ swap” nor sell either 
€ His butler, believing that 
whed should be practiced, 


} 
x f.wle 
bOWiSe 


what an 


viz, that “ Where there’s a will, there’s 
a way,” appropriated some eggs on his 
own account as a present to a friend. 
Did they hatch? Nowsense ; of course 
they did, and the Javas began to spread 
from town to town. 

lhey are in all probabilities in no 
way connected with the island of Java, 


and why given this name would be dif- 





BLACK JAVA PULLET, SIX MONTHS OLD. 
Score 974, by J. Y. Bickwell, Judge. 
ficult to tell. They are strictly Amer- 
ican in origin, and are generally conced- 
ed by everyone to be America’s oldest 
variety. But what was used in their 
make-up no one knows, or at least no 

one has given an accepted proof. 

The general appearance of the fine- 
bred Java has changed but little. 

(hey are bred in line at the present 
time by two brothers, descendants of the 
Missouri’ physician.” J. G. Bicknell 

in an article issued some 10 years 


avo, that he first found them in Orleans 
Co, N. Y., a quarter of a century 
us, being bred in a haphazard 
there being blacks and 

produced from the same matings. 

M credit is due the above-mentioned 
g ‘man for the scientific breeding and 
Ligh development of the Java of to-day. 
In an article on the Langshan, wnitten 
ne of the leading English fanciers, 
that the Black Java has 
wy Langshan characteristics, especial- 

y the glossy-green plumage, shape, and 
the occasional small feathers seen on the 
shanks and toes, 


i suggests 


That the Java has 
been crossed with the Langshan is true, 
Aas has also the Black Cochin and Black 
Game. Certain specimens seen at ex- 
bibitions, judging from the size and 
shape of comb, would suggest that Leg- 
horns or Minorcas were also used in 
Cross ng. 





Hackle. Saddle. 
PFATHERS OF BLACK JAVA COCKEREL. 
' ipe of a Java is peculiarly its 
wn, and can easily be distinguished 
fr bg 


ma Langshan or Cochin, even by a 
They are not Langshans or 
chins devoid of leg and toe feather- 
‘Ss some suppose. Whether some 
ack Plymouth Rocks or not, I am 
ed to say, for the reason that 
Plymouth Rock was in its in- 
‘many black pullets were produc- 
i, and n ay have since been sold for 
Subsequently these have been 
n the original stock. In this 
would show the strength of blood 
lymouth Rock ancestors, 
ditler from the Langshans and 
in having a long body and 


the 


> as 


~ 


o °F 


tely-developed cushions ; the tails 

males are longer, less erect, 
‘in sickle feathers prominent. I 
phn, sickles on a Java cock measur- 
& << lunches, 


in r) 
‘MALL § 


aye 


Bewecorvsea 


back, and the females have but | 
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The color of the skin being yellow, is 
sufficient to distinguish them from the” 
Langshan, which has a pink skin, The 
only thing in my mind to be gained by 
these crosses would be an increase in 
size, from the infusion of foreign blood, 
and not an additional brilliancy of plum- 
age, as claimed by our respected English 
fancier. I have seen Java pullets whose 
plumage was the equal of any other 
black fowl. The game cross may pro- 
duce closer-feathered and more stylish 
birds.) Among several hundred seen at 
the yards of several breeders, I remember 
seeing but four or five with any white in 





Hackle, Saddle. 
FEATHERS OF BLACK JAVA PULLET. 
ear lobes, They resemble the Dorkings 
in length of body and depth of breast. 

In size, cocks average eight to 10 
pounds; hens, six to eight pounds; 
cockerels, seven to nine pounds ; pullets, 
five to seven pounds; individual speci- 
mens reaching 12 pounds for a cock and 
10 for a hen. 

The plumage is a glossy greenish- 
black throughout, contrasting with the 
brilliant red comb and wattles; carriage, 
proud and upright; body, long, deep 
and full; shanks free from feathers, 
black shading to willow; bottoms of feet 
and skin a deep yellow. 

I quote the following from another 
breeder: “There is no breed of fowls 
now in existence that has a deeper yel- 
low skin. Many people think that fowls 
with a black 
utterly worthless for poultry, préferring 
a yellow leg. ‘The flesh is firm and 
jnicy. Some might object to the dark 
pin-feathers on the Java, but these are 









Gardner Bros., who bred Javas for a 
number of years, claim that repeated 
tests prove them better layers the year 
round than the Leghorns. 

“I don’t think Langshans are quite 
what we want; they are dreadfully blue 
for poultry. We have not gotten so much 
for them. Sold Javas and Plymouth 
Rocks for 18 cents and Langshans for 
14,” 

“The Plymouth Rocks we dressed 
yesterday were splendid; * * * no bet- 
ter than the Javas, 

“The Plymouth Rock pullets are fine 
and are commencing to lay, * * * but 
the Javas beat the lot for laying so far. 

“We believe the Javas beatall. One 
thing, they got into gearsooner. Maybe 
the others will come on all right later. 

“ Yes, we believe the Langshans great 
layers. Some of the Langshan pullets 
are laying. The Plymouth Rocks don’t 
lay much, will later, but I don’t believe 
they can begin to compare with the 
Javas for Winter laying. All have had 
the same chance and are the same age. 
The Javas have laid and three of them 
wanted to sit. 

“The Javas are ahead of anything we 
ever had—good layers, good poultry, 
mature quickly, peaceable, and don’t get 
lobby-fat as soon as the Plymouth 
Rocks.” 

I trust I have given a fair description 
and an impartial synopsis of the merits 
of the Black Java, and, though not a 
popular breed, have many valuable quali- 
ties worthy the attention of the_ fancier 
and poulterer. 


2 





Wintering Layers in Nebraska. 

In Winter, when eggs are worth two 
cents apiece, and when one has to don 
overcoat and mittens, and wade through 
snowdrifts to reach the poultry quar- 
ters, it is not at all satisfactory to feed 
and house a large flock of hens and 
then find the nests empty day after day. 
When this is the case there is surely 
something wrong, for I am firm in the 
belief, based on experience, that if hens 
are judiciously managed they will not 





plumage and legs are | 


fail to return a profit. 

In the first place, my hens have a 
| good, warm house. No extra quality or 
| quantity of food will produce egys from 
| freezing hens. Then, I give them break- 

fast as follows: I throw the waste scraps 
| from the breakfast table into a clean 
old kettle kept for that purpose. If 
there are no meat scraps I add a piece 
of suet or tallow, or any waste grease 
which can be bought cheaply at the 
butcher’s. I boil these up in a half gal- 
lon of water, and thicken with bran or 
coarse meal, and occasionally season lib- 
erally with Cayenne pepper. ‘Then I 


no more objectionable than those of the | fill the kettle with milk and proceed to 
Barred Plymouth Rock (which owes | the hen house, The hot mush warms 
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without doubt many of its sterling quali- 
tics tothe Black Java) the Silver Wyan- 
dotte, or any of the parti-colored breeds.” 

In breeding, I would select those of 
medium size, active, combs firm and fine 
in texture, dark eyes, long bodies, yellow 
skin, and shaft of feathers black, with un- 
der-color a dark slate approaching black. 
Under no conditions breed from a bird 
showing foul feathers, unless it be tips of 
white in the wing primaries, nor from a 
male showing iridescent barring of a 
bronze hue. 
should produce a large percentage of 
standard birds. 

The chicks when first hatched are a 
mixture of black and creamy white. 
Those that are black when hatched do 
not as a rule produce prime chicks at 
maturity ; they generally show either a 
rusty black plumage, foul feathers, or a 
white skin. The chicks mature rapidly, 
and when six weeks old are full-fledged. 
Some show white in wing primaries un- 
til the second moult. The pullets often 
have black combs, ear lobes, and wattles 
until matured, when they change to a 
bright red. 

Having bred them myself for about 
11 years, for both utility and fancy pur- 
poses, I determined to test them with 
some other standard varieties. The past 
year I purchased a pen of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and Black Langshans, 
and placed the pen of Javas in the cen- 
ter of the other two pens. 

I gave the same care and attention to 
all, until I was compelled to leave home 
on account of business. My mother, who 
is interested in poultry raising, was left in 
charge, and followed my methods ex- 
plicitly. I quote from her letters the re- 
sult of the experiment. The extracts 
show the actual result, as follows: 

“I think the Javas mature sooner 
than the Langshans, 

“ Three pullets are laying. The Javas 
have beaten the Langshans and Ply- 
mouth Rocks,” 


Such a mating as the above | 


the milk, and their breakfast is eaten 
up clean in a short time. 

When the days are sunny and warm, 
and there is no deep snow on the ground, 
they are let out to scratch gbout the 
stacks and barn until near night. 
Otherwise they stay inside and scratch 
about in the straw that covers the floor. 
There they find wheat, and corn, and 
oats. There are also pounded egg shells, 
saved from last Summer’s surplus, and 
pounded crockery or burned bones when 
needed. Those that scratch the hard- 
est find tho most and lay the most eggs. 
When shut up they have a kettle of 
water and another of milk at night 
warmed with boiling water. - 

The sun shines in at the south door, 
where the hens scratch and sing happy 
and gay; andI feel gay too, when I 
gather the eggs. Last Winter a flock 
of only 25 hens paid all table expenses, 
including flour part of the time, for a 
family of seven. With 75 hens this 
Winter I expect them to furnish ‘dry- 
goods also.-—Southern Planter. 
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Watch for It. 


The next issue of Tae American 
FARMER will contain an elaboratly illus- 
trated report of the great Poultry and 
Pigeon Show, held at Baltimore, Md. 
from Feb. 28 to March 5, Don’t fail to 
read it. 


The Pouter Pigeon. 

This variety hgs,always held high 
rank as one of the;most fascinating of 
pigeons, and will long continue to be re- 
rded as one of!the leading varieties. 
his pigeon has beeu most appropriately 
called the queen of ‘pigeons; so graceful 
and gentle is it in evéry movement. 
Much controversy® has taken place 
from time to time as to the origin of the 
Pouter; most of the old writers consider- 
ing it traceable to*#eross with the Dutch 
or Norwich Cropperand Horseman. Be 
that as it may, the modern Pouter is so 
far removed from any of its uncertain 
ancestors as to constitute a very distinct 
variety. 

Strange as it may seem, the Pouter is 
more extensively cultivated than any 
other variety by the Scottish fanciers. 
This has not always been the case, for 





many years ago London was considered 


IDEAL WHITE 


the headquarters of this charming pigeon ; 
indeed, it is still largely bred there; no 


other variety is 8 adaptable for town 


fanciers with limited space. 

Pouters will thrive in quite small pens 
if kept scrupulously clean and allowed 
an occasional “ fly” and dip in the bath. 
Pouters, too, are peculiarly suitable for 
the invalid fancigr having ample time 
and the inclinatign te “pet” his birds. 
The Pouter is @ bird that is naturally 
familiar, though som@ are particularly 
shy and need a lot of coaxing to get 
them into that “showy form,” without 
which the best birds in the world lose 
much of their value in a show point of 
view. It will thus be seen that the 
Pouter needs training to make the most 
of all those grand properties for which it 
is famous. However shy at tli outset of 
their “schooling,” there are feW that are 
not amenable to kindly treatment. 

To train a bird successfully it should 
be handled frequently, but gently; not 
driven about the loft in the most uncere- 
| monious manner, and caught ditto. Next, 
it should be confined in a roomy pen for 
a few hours daily, and fed frequently with 
some little delicacy, such as a few grains 
of hemp or millet. By adopting this 
plan the bird will soon become ac- 
customed to associate your approach with 
the dainty feed, and thus familiarity will 
by degrees become established. 

Various expedients are resorted to by 
Pouter fanciers to attract the bird’s at- 
tention and thus develop the extension 
of crop and graceful carriage so much 
required. For instance, sometimes an 
imitation of the bird’s voice will be suc- 
cessful, or a snap of the fingers, accom- 
panied in each case by the sight of a bird 
of the opposite sex, will bring into play 
the attributes just mentioned. To ex- 
hibit a bird that has not been prepared 
for the show pen by some such training 
as indicated, is equivalent to courting de- 
feat. Indeed, a bird that has been 
trained will sometimes sulk when placed 
in an unfamiliar position. It will readily 
be understood, then, that the Pouter 
fancier must be possessed of much 
patience and perseverance. 





Oacklings. 


Buff Leghorns, like Buff Cochin fowls, 
present a showy, striking appearance 
when in clean, bright buff plumage. It 
seems wonderful what depth of color the 
Buff Leghorns now bred by some 
breeders have attained, and records as 
egg producers that few could believe. 
These fowls must. surely be very popular 
before many years pass by. 


To make the most out of chickens one 
must know when’ to ‘sell. Watch the 
market and the chickens and try to sell 
when they will give the most profit. A 
chick weighing between one and three 
pounds will bring’ about 25 cents per 
pound, while if it’‘be kept until it weighs 
more than three pounds it will be classed 
among old fowls'‘and only bring about 
nine cents per potind.’ If sold before it 
attains a weight'of three pounds you 
will not make as much as you might 
have, and if sold afterward, it will not 
bring enough to pay for the raising. 
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A STRONG ALLIANCE. 


The Fanciers of Maryland and the 
National Capital Unite. 

For sometime past the breeders and 
fanciers of the State of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia have been con- 
sidering the subject of a joint Association. 

There are numerous fanciers in this 
vicinity who are large and enthusiastic 
exhibitors at the leading shows of the 
country. The need of an Association 
for furthering the interests of the feather- 
ed tribes in this vicinity has long been 
apparent. 

During the latter part of January 
last a meeting of the fanciers of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was held to make pre- 
liminary arrangements for the amalga- 
mation of the two Associations. Since, 
then final steps have been taken, and on 
March 4 the fanciers of these two cities 
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| will mingle together as members of the 


same Association. 

The first show under the auspices of 
the Association will be held in Wash- 
ington during next December. At this 
show it is proposed to open the field of 
competition to the world, and make it 
the greatest event of the kind ever held 
in this country. Estimates are made 
that there will be from 12,000 to 15,000 
specimens of poultry and pigeons on ex- 
hibition. The premium list will be an 
inducement for exhibitors. 

The holding of a show at the Na- 
tional Capital will afford an excellent 
opportunity to those who desire to visit 
the seat of the National Government at 
reduced rates, and at the same time see 
creme de la creme of the feathered world. 

Following is an abstract of the laws 
of the Association : 

The name of the Society shall be the 
Maryland and District of Columbia 
Poultry and Pigeon Association. 

Its object shall be to foster the breed- 
ing of thoroughbred poultry and pigeons, 
holding an annual exhibition, compiling 
statistics and information for the benefit 
of its members, and the advancement of 
the poultry and pigeon interests general- 
ly of the State and District in an intel- 
ligent and practical manner. 

The officers of this Association shall 
consist of a President, one Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, and 
a Board of Directors not to exceed 34, 
including the officers, all of whom shall 
be elected by ballot at the annual meet- 
ing, those receiving the highest number 
of votes to be declared elected. Seven 
members of the Board of Directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business.) The Executive Committee 
shall consist of nine members—the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer, and five members of the Board of 
Directors, who shall be appointed by the 
President, and five shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Regular monthly meetings of the As- 
sociation shall be held on the last Satur- 
day in January, February, March, April, 
May, October, November, and December 
of each year, and the December meeting 
shall be the annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers. 

Any person wishing to join this As- 
sociation shall make application to the 
Secretary, the local Directors, or to the 
Asgociation when in session, upon As- 
sociation blanks furnished for that pur- 
pose. This application must be indorsed 
by two members of the Association, and, 
when presented, shall be referred to a 
committee of three, who shall recommend 
the admission or rejection to membership 
of the applicant, and, when recommended 
by the committee, the applicant shall 
then be elected by a majority of the 
votes of the members of the Association 
present at the meeting. 

All persons elected members of this 
Association may have 30 days within 
which to pay their dues, and if the dues 
are not paid within that time their elec- 
tion shall be void. 

No one shall be allowed to vote at 
any of the meetinge until membership fee 
has been paid. 

The annual dues shall be $5, payable 
on or before the annual meeting. 

Nine members of the Association shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 

The officers for the present year are as 
follows: W. T. Levering, President ; 
Geo. O. Brown, Vice-President ; Horace 
Slingluff, Treasurer; L. G. Dorsey, 
Secretary. 

The Executive Committee are: W. 
T. Levering, Horace Slingluff, Chas. E. 
Ford, G. A. Fick, Pfd¥. Samuel Garner, 
Geo. O. Brown, L. G. Dorsey, Mra. 





Rob’t Garrett, Henry F. New. 





THE APIARY. 


Hummings, 


Move quietly about the hives; the bees 
dislike being disturbed or jarred by quick 
movements, When laden with honey 
they will never attempt an attack. 


Have your sections bent, nailed up 
and set into the crates ready for use be- 
fore bloom time comes. Do not put in 
starters of foundations until freezing is 
entirely over. Prepare as many hives as 
you will have colonies Winter through, 
with a few others to meet emergencies. 





It is a question, whether one pound or 
two pound sections are better. The bees 
themselves like the latter, and it requires 
less labor, but the buyer frequently pre- 
fers the former, simply from force of 
habit. If the market has a preference 
it is unwise to make a change. One 
must use judement in the matter. 

If moth worms have gotten into the 
hives nothing but perseverance will get 
them out. Cut the combs out with a 
sharp knife, and kill all worms and 
larva found. Re-queen the colonies, and 
keep only Italians, for they will keep 
their combs clear of the pest, even if they 
(the Italians) are but a small, though 
weak nucleus. 


Comb honey, if there is any on hand, 
should be kept in a warm, dry place, be- 
cause thawing and freezing will other- 
wise make a fizzle of it. Above, of 
rather below all, do not put it in the cel- 
lar. The top of a cupboard is a good 
place, and it will keep growing better. 
Even partially filled sections of thin nec- 
tar will thicken up and grow smooth. 


To make bees comfortably warm and 
dry is about all one can do for them at 
this season of the year. See that hives, 
crates, sections, etc., are all ready for in- 
stant use. Many a beekeeper fails to 
realize much of anything from the bees 
because just when the “nick” of time 
comes in which he wants the hives, 
crates, sections, etc., they will not be 


ready, 


If extracted honey is closed up tight 
after it has become thoroughly ripened 
it will keep indefinitely anywhere. If it 
is desired to keep it in the liquid form, 
then upon the approach of cold weather 
heat it to 150 degrees F., ora little above, 
and seal it up while hot in cans or proper 
receptacles and it will keep indefinitely 
anywhere until opened and exposed to 
the cold again. 





oo 


Honey as a Medicine and Food. 
Read at the Indiana Beekeepers’ Association. 


Mr. President, and members of this 
Association: Let me say it has again 
fallen to my lot to be placed on the 
program, in order to tell you what I 
know about the true value of honey as 
a medicine and food, also its many 
uses in the household. It has long 
gince occurred to me, that if we only 
understood more perfectly the real 
value of this, one of nature’s most won- 
derful and best remedies known, in the 
many ills of man and beast, it would 
be more highly appreciated and 
used by the present generation. It 
was of much value and used by our 
forefathers and mothers as a remedy 
in making plasters for dressing boils 
and carbuncles in their incipient state. 
It has a wonderful effect in bringing them 
to a head and preparing the way for 
acure. It was also well known by many 
of the ancients as a medicine for colic, 
if administered in medicinal quantities 
at a proper time; while it is also well 
known that to some it will produce 
colic, if taken in too large a quantity ; 
and in others it acts as a splendid 
cathartic and diuretic, giving tone 
and strength, as well purifying the 
blood. But, let me say, it should be 
given in homeopathic doses. What 
I have said of honey asa medicine 
is applicable to pure extracted honey 
free of the combs or wax; not strained 
honey, but a pure article of extracted 
honey, which of course must vary in its 
medicinal effects as it does in its qual- 
ity, owing to and depending upon the 
flora from which it has been gathered 
by the bees. My space and time at 
present will not allow me to enumerate 
the various flowering plants which pro- 
duce the best honey as a medicine; but 
suffice it to say there is a great difference 
in the medical properties of honey, and 
should be carefully selected as well as 
fully understood by those who prescribe 
or use it in their afflictions. I will only 
mention a few of the many troubles the 
human family is heir to for which honey 
is a sovereign balm. First on the list 
is asevere cold, which is too often 
the affliction of our children as well 
as many older persons. It is also 
a grand remedy in granulated sore 
eyes, nothing better in the whole range 
of the materia-medica; and for quinsy it 
has few if any equals if made into a prop- 
er gargle and used as it should be ; chron- 
ic or old sores are greatly benefited if 
a dressing of honey and rye-flour is pre- 
ared as a dressing or plaster. It would 
be well for those who may have occa- 
sion to test its good qualities todo so, 
and my word for it, you will not regret 
it. Honey as a sweet, or food, has no su- 
perior, if an equal, in the civilized world, 
and as such it has more true admirers 
than any other saccharine matter, and is 
used by all who can afford it in prefer- 
ence for sweetening fruits, when cooked 
for table use. It is a well known fact that 
honey is by far preferable in sweetening 
pies made of fruits or rhubarb, giving a 
better flavor than sugar. Well do I 
remember far back in my childhood 
days, when our parents used to make a 
fine beverage from honey and water; 
that harmless and grandest of all drinks 
called metheglin, a beverage good 
to set on a King’s table—that, too, at a 
very small expense and very healthful 
as a drink, not to be compared with 
such slops as beer in its many hydra- 
headed forms, now causing so much 
drunkenness and misery in this country 
of ours. Again, let me say, I have 
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known and seen some of the most 
beautiful and best of vinegar made 
from honey, which, if made as it should 
be, will by far excel the so-called cider 
and acid vinegars of the present day. 
Let me assure you that I have no daly 
ter or. personal motive in extolling the 
good of honey either medicinally er for 
domestic uses, for surely I have none to 
sell or offer to the markets, but have to 
purchase all I use in preparing cough 
and other sirups. But, I must say, it 
too frequently happens that I find too 
much sirup of sugar mixed in some of 
the extracted honey offered in our mar+ 
kets. I trustthe members of this society 
will try insome way to have our State 
Legislature, now in session, to pass such 
laws as will ultimately put a stop to 
the nefarious habit of adulteration of 
any and all foods, and honey to be ew 
pecially included, under a penalty of a 
heavy fine and imprisonment. As well I 
would recommend confiscation of same 
—_ so placed on market or offered for 
sale. 

There are many other uses that honey 
has, both as a medicine and food for the 
human family, which if all were enum- 
erated, the list would be thousands.—~ 
J. M. Hicks, M. D., Indianopolis, Ind. 
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OUR CIRCULATION. 


The circulation of Tae AMERICAN 
FaRmeEn is as follows: 

January issue, 100,300 
copies. 

February issue, 100,225 
copies. 

This issue is 100,500 
copies. 








Established - - - (819. 


76TH YEAR. _ 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


“O fortunatos nimiium sua st bona norint agri- 
colas.""—ViraG. 


Published Monthly 
Baltimore, Md., 


at Washington, D. C., and 
by 

The American Farmer Company, 
1729 New York Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SOUTHERN EDITION OFFICE: 
228 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Futered at the Postoffice at Washington, D. 
C., and Baltimore, M4., as second-class matter. 


‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
OWE YEAR IN ADVANCE, 50 CenTs 
Ste 

Write for special {inducements to club raisers. 


Advertising rates mude known upon applica- 
thon. 


€2 Our readers will oblige us, when writin 
to parties advertising in this paper, if they w 
state that they saw the advertisement In Tut 
AMERICAN Farrer. This is little trouble and 
costs nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
tion wanted by the advertiser. 


= 
E83 When sending in subscriptions specify 

whether for General o1 ern Editions. 

Tnless specially directed for the Southern Edi- 

tion, all “sur bec riptions will be entered for the 

General Edition. 

Ps 
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OUR NEW CLUB OFFERS. 
We have arranged to club with the Weekly 
Witness of New York. Its price is $1 a year 
when taken alone. The Witness is a 16 page 
weekly paper and among its contributors 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D.; Rev. John Hall, 
D. D., L. L. D.; Rev. Robert S. MacArthur, 
1D. D.; Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D.; Rev. 
M. C. Lockwood, D. D., of Cincinnati; cur- 
rent weekly sermon by Dr. Talmage; Sunday 
achool lesson by Dr. George F. Pentecost, ete. 
It is one of the strongest and most popular 
family newspapers publised. 

The Witness and THE AMERICAN FARMER 
will be sent to any address for one year post- 
paid for the small sum of $1.20 for both pub- 
lications. 

Sabbath Reading is a 16 page weekly paper, 
non-political, non-sectarian; no secular news. 
‘‘Determined not to know anything among 
you save Jesus Christ."’ Good, not goody. 
Religious, not dull. Contains Sunday school 
lesson; Christian Endeavor Topic; Sermons; 
Stories; Live Reports of City Missions, Six- 
teen pages filled with the best Christian 
thought of the age. Sublath Reading alone 
costs 50 cents a year, but we have made an ar- 
rangement with its publishers so that we can 
pend both it and Tie AMERICAN FARMER, 
postpaid, to any address for one year for only 
75 cents. 

At Home and Abroad, the leading musical 
monthly publication of New York City, will 
be sent one year, with THE AMERICAN FAR- 
MER, for $1.10, both papers postpaid. Every 
number of At Home and Abrocd contains a 
collection of vocal and instrumental music 

hat could not be bought separately in sheet 

rm in the stores for less than 70 cents. Re- 
member, that by our arrangement 12 num- 
hers of this publication and THE AMERICAN 
FARMER for a year for only $1.10. 

These offers are open to all subscribers in 
connection with THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Neither the W eekly Witness, Sabbath Reading, 
nor At Home and Abroad can be furnished by 
us without a subscription te ME AMERICAN 
FARMER for one year accompanying the 
order. 


“OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


The American Farmer Will be Sent 
in Connettion With Any Other 
Paper or Magazine. 

We will send Tue American Farm- 
FR and any other paper or magazine in 
the country at a reduced rate for the 
two. The following is a partial list of 
the periodicals that we club with: 


Name of Regular With the Ameri- 
Periodical, Price. can Farmer, 
Pansy... ere $l 2 
Our Little Men and 

a 10 1% 
Worthington'’s Maga- 

Pi cccstheassahencates. ot 2 50 
Maby land. ....cscccccces SO 90 
The Nationa! Tribune. 10 125 
American Gurdening 100 1 25 
Godey's ee kaa! | ae 8 00 
The Young Sportsman w 85 
Our Illustrated Press.. 5) 75 
Scientific Ainerican.... > 00 8 00 
American Swineberd. WO 75 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 1 50 1 7 


TO ALL TO WHOM THIS PAPER 
SHALL COME. 


Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
tunity to see it and examine it, with a 
view to subscribing. We ask you to 
compare its contents, objects, and price 
with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
ought to have it; that you cannot afford 
to do without it. We can assure you 
that if you send in your name for one 
year that you will find it one of the most 
rofitable investments that you can make. 

e hope to make and keep it so inter- 
esting that you will think that every 
number more than repays you for the 
subscription price for a year. Please 
eall your neighbor’s attention to the 


paper. 
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‘SIGHTS AND SCENES 
OF THE WORLD. | 
Part 20. Number 20. 


NUMBERS CHANGED EVERY ISSUE. 
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suffer from the enormous drain of gold 


of gold in this country but ourselves. 


irritating to any man of common sense. 


over borrowing 


which should be raised at home. 


criminal extravagance ? 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 
President Stickney, of the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad, is making a 
crusade on the lines of Tur AMERICAN 
Farmer's policy. His specialty is the 
raising of more potatoes, and he is hold- 
ing meetings, or having them held, 
along the line of his road, which are 
addressed by himself, or others who are 
familiar with that class of production, in 
which the people are urged to raise more 
potatoes, and are given practical infor- 
mation as to the best methods for secur- 
ing success. The text of the speeches is 
that we import 100,000,000 bushels of 
potatoes évery year; that these can be 
raised to advantage along the line of 
the Chicago Western Railroad, and will 
pay better than the products the farmers 
there are engaged in raising, but that 
to do this the farming must be close 
Mr. Stickney calls it “ the 
Gospel of Small Farms and Better F'arm- 


ing.” 


and careful. 


It would be alike profitable to the 
country and to the roads, if every other 
railroad would adopt a similar policy, 
each selecting that agricultural product 
which we import in large quantities that 
would be best suited to the climate and 
soil of the section through which the 
road passes:~-The railroads can in this 
way make themselves great missionary 
agencies, and accomplish an enormous 
amount of good. By a concerted effort 
they might, in a few years, relieve us 
entirely of the burden of $500,000,000 
which we pay out every year to foreign- 
ers for strictly agricultural products 
that we should raise on our own soil. 
If we can be brought to see clearly our | 
own interest in this, everybody will be 
the richer; the farmers, who will have 
$300,000,000 a year more money put 
into their pockets; the railroads, which 
will have a great increase of business, | 
and the country at large, which will not 


to pay for these things. 


OUR OWN FAULT. 


Nobody is to blame for the scarcity 





It is purely and solely our own fault. 
The whole business is exceedingly 





We makea great fuss and pother 


$64,000,000 in gold | 


from the Rothschilds, and then turn | other publication. 
right around and send $300,000,000 4 | tional farmers’ paper, and aims to unite 
year abroad for ordinary farm products 


Did anybody ever hear of such 





~ Can’t a man with half an eye see that 
the only end to this is to mortgage our | 
whole country to the Jews, who gather 

the | 
abroad, and lend it to us again to buy 


up money, as fast as we send it 


os 
oo”? 


more sugar, potatoes, cotton, ¢ hay, 
wool, fruits, flax, eic., from foreigners, 
and be again gathered up and lent us to 
repeat the same folly indefinitely ? 

How long is this financial folly to 
continue ? 

Let us stop it at once, and by raising 
what we must have at home. 


0 ee 


Tue California wine business prom- 


ises to flourish still more, in spite of the 
low prices. Recently the California 
Wine hought 5,000,000 
gallons of wine at 124 cents a gallon, 
and made contracts for 5,000,000 an- 
nually, at prices to be determined by 
market rates. 


Association 


The cheapness and ex- 
cellence of the wines are rapidly extend- 
ing their use in this country, and they 
are to a great extent taking the place of 
beer. This is to be desired. A good, 
light wine is a much more healthful 
beverage than beer, and its effect upon 
the body is much better. If people will 
drink alcohol, it is much better that 
they drink light, domestic wines than 
anything else. They are superior in 
purity to anything that we get from 
Europe, and our people are rapidly 
learning to improve their delicacy and 
flavor so as to put them on a level with 
the best vintages of Europe. Vine cult- 
ure has been sadly neglected in the 
South. It ought, and will in time, be a 
source of more wealth than the cotton 
plant has ever been. We buy abroad 
every year of the products of the vine; 





Grapes ’ fa « @'e-e $478,118 
Raising . . . . oe © « 1,125,522 
Cham pagme . « «sees 5, 142, 806 
Still wines , s+ eo 6.8 4,545,142 
Brandies 6°64 2.9 8 1,110,000 

$12,401,588 


This makes a tidy little figure of 
$1,000,000 a month in gold going out 
for what we should produce on our own 
hillsides, 





Last year we shipped abroad 10,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat more than the 
average, and got $28,000,000 in money 
less for it. It would seem to be time to 
stop this money-losing business, 
















IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
UcTs. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics 
gives the value of agricultural products 
imported for the year ended June 30, 
1894, as $357,646,675. In order to 
arrive at the amount of those which 
should have been raised on our own soil, 
we must deduct the following items: 


Bcnene sncntvevcces tases cataetdien $14,144,245 
0 Ee rey ee 90,314,676 
ensid 216s0n.cnteesdendesheoonee 2,402,582 
Total, tea, CtC....ccccccscccscooeee . $107,115,280 
enna cteninncesaneseccctucnseses $1,691,914 
PO CBIISs 0 cccccdacce covccecocess tee ° 895,777 
PORPLe ccccccccoce cocccocccs coves ce ° 665,576 
All other Spices ..... csccecsccseees ° 943, 1N5 
Vanilla Deans......ccccscccccccvcces 727, 

Debah cccccccevccscceccccseccesssnesesee $1 11,559,565 


This leaves a grand total of $246,107,- 
110 in gold, which should have been 


paid last year to our farmers, instead of 
being sent abroad. The imports last 
year were from $50,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000 less than the average. 

Any man can readily see that if we 
had kept that $246,107,110 at home 
and paid it out to our own farmers we 
should have had none of this trouble of 
scanty circulation and a drain of gold 
from the Treasury. 

Let us govern the United States in 
the interest of Americans, and not of 


foreigners, 


Ir 1s asserted, and no doubt true, that 





foreign emissaries are visiting our cattle 
ranches and packing establishments to 
gather up information to publish in 
Europe to the disadvantage of American 
If the whole truth could 
be published we should have nothing to 
fear, for it is beyond all doubt that 
American animals and American meat 


meat products. 


are incomparably the most healthful in 
But it isnot the truth that 
They want, and 


the world. 
these spies are after. 
probably will succeed in finding, isolated 
instances, and occasional vicious practices 
which they can publish as the rule con- 
As this is a 


free country, we cannot interfere with 


cerning American meat. 


them. 





GET UP CLUBS. 





Tre American Farmer has many | Russia will sell England more wheat 
points of excellence not possessed by } than we do. 


any other agricultural paper in the coun. | 
try. It tells of interesting practical, 
valuable things not to be found in any 
It is the great Na- 


all the farmers under the Star Spangled 
Banner into one grand brotherhood, on 


the broad ground of mutual patriotism 





and identity of interests. It does a good | 
work wherever it goes, and should be | 
taken by every farmer, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, and from the Lakes to 
the Gulf. 


We want our friends everywhere to 





interest themselves in extending its cir- 
culation. We ask every man who re- 


ceives a copy of the paper to do us and | 


them to subscribe. We give unusually | 
low club rates, which make it much | 
the cheapest agricultural paper you can | 
procure anywhere. As to its excellence | 
they have only to study its columns, 

and compare it with other papers. 

Will not every man who receives this 

give a little time to the good work of ex- 

tending the circulation of the paper? 

Let him send in his own name, and 

those of four or five of his neighbors, as 


subscribers. 





Wien we could raise wheat for 50 
cents a bushel and sell it for $2, there 
was lots of money in the business. 
only way we can make money now is 
by raising twice as much wheat on the 
same ground. Instead of having‘ an 
average crop of 13 bushels per acre, let 
us have one of 25, or else put;,the 
ground in something else. Raising 13 
bushels to the acre isa short road to the 
poorhouse. 





Fiery cents is not much. But it will 
pay for awhole year of the visits of 
THe AMERICAN Farmer, and at every 
visit it will tell you something that you 
would not have missed knowing for 
many times 50 cents). Do not delay any 
longer, but send in your half-dollar for 
a year’s subscription. Better still, get 
four of your neighbors to join you, and 
send in $1.75 fur five yearly subscrip- 


tions, 


A MAN who wants to make a success 
of his farm cannot afford to do without 
THe AMERICAN 





Farmer. It only 


of the plainest, most practical hints to- 
ward success. 








export for the first time in her history, 


himself the favor of bringing it to the | happy. 


| 


| 


The | 


Durinc 1894 the, Argentine Confeder- 
ation shipped 41,480,000 bushels of 
wheat to Great Britain, and 13,312,000 
to the Continent. Hér exportations for 
January, 1895, were nearly 20 per cent. 
greater than for the same month last 


year. 





Tar man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before is 
not only a benefactor of his species, but 
he is a successful farmer. If we are go- 
ing to continue to raise wheat let us 
raise what we do now on half the ground, 


and thus make some money out of it. 





Ir isexpected that Russia will export 
120,000,000 bushels of wheat this year, 
or 20,000,000 more than she did last 
year. The Argentine crop has all been 
harvested, and is estimated from 64,- 
000,000 to 72,000,000 bushels. 


—_— 2 ee -t— 
Ser a good example to your neigh- 


bors by subscribing for Tak AMERICAN 
Farmer, and then ask them to imitate 
you. 


i i 
Tue prices of pork products are about 


334 per cent. below what they were a 
few months ago, and it is believed that 


a favorable reaction is at hand. 
a ivaieutatilipetnediiatinneiemenae 
Our greatest exports of corn were in | 


1880, when they reached 118,903,923 | 
bushels. Last year they were but 40,- 
210,340 bushels. 











THE average price of wheat in New 


York for the year 1894 was 59 cents. | 
In 1891 it was $1.03. 
duction of 33$ per cent. 


This shows a re- 


+ 
THERE is a general belief in New 


York that wheat has at last got below 


its hard-pan price, and that an improve- 
ment may be looked for. 











Rvssia proposes to encourage cotton- 
growing by loans and subsidies to the 
growers. Pie 
Se 

Dvurixc January we furnished Great 
Britain with 47 per ¢ént. of the wheat | 


29 


she took, and Russia,,furnished 32 per 


cent. It is only question of time when 


‘ 


$9 

Ir is estimated that 18,000,000 bushels 
of wheat will be fed to live stock in 
England this year. 


ORECON. 








A Correspondent Grows Enthusiastic. 

Iprrorn AMERICAN Farmer: ‘This is | 
lovely w@ather for farming. Perhaps 
you have heard it said that it rains the 
year round in Oregon. Well, let me tell 
you, it doesn’t. It rains enough to 
always make good crops, and such a) 
thing as a failure is unknown in this | 
country. More than that, the roads are | 
in fine condition for driving, and the | 
streets are dusty. We have had nearly | 
a month of the finest weather anyone 
could wish for; the larks and robins are 
singing their praises to the Giver of All 
Good Gifts, and nearly everybody is 
Gardening has been in progress 


attention of his neighbors, and asking | for some time, and peas are several inches 
‘ | high. 


A great many questions are asked me 
by those who have read my letters in 
Tue AmerRICAN Farmer. I will try 
and answer some, if you will allow me 
space, 

Those contemplating coming here will 
find it cheaper in the end to not bring 
any farming utensils with them, as they 
can be bought cheaper here than they 
can be brought for. Wagons are some- 
what higher here, but they are not the 
same kind of wagon that is used in the 

cast. 

Land may seem pretty high to those 
who see the advertisements of southern 
land companies, but let me state that 
there are no drawbacks like there is in 
the South. You have good society, 
churches and schools the same as you 
left in the East,and no miasma, fever 
and ague, etc., like you have south. The 
finest climate the sun ever shone on 
counts something on the acre of land 
that you buy here. We have nodrouths, 
no blizzards, and no cyclones to fear. 
When the farmer plants he knows he 
will reap, and he does not have to work 
all Summer to earn enough to buy fuel 
to keep warm during’ W inter. 

Laud can be Had as low as $6.50 and 
as much higher as one wishes to go, up 
to $300 per acre. ‘Good farming or 
fruit land can be had for from $20 to 
$45 per acre, three to five miles from 
town. os 

Roseburg has 2,500 population, is the 
County-seat, and wilt gventually be a rail- 
road center and matufacturing town of 
no little importahce. ‘It is surrounded 
by a fine farming, gtazing and fruit- 
raising country, and is not a wild wilder- 
ness like some would think. We are on 
the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
and another one is only 60 miles from us 
and headed this way. 

Times are close here like everywhere 
else, but there is no one starving to death 
yet that I know of and not likely to be. 
There is enough goes to waste in Oregon 





costs 50 cents for a whole year, and | 
every number will be worth much more | 
to him than the year’s cost. It is full | 828Wer questions where staraps are en- 


THE State of “Mississippi has corn to | », 


to make hundreds of thousands in the 
Eastern cities happy. 
I am not a real estate agent, but will 


| closed.—W. T. Foote, Box 343, Rose- 
burg, Ore, 

Italian bees are seldom injured by 

oths, and strong colonies never. Neg- 





HOWARD H. KEIM. 


President of the National 
Sheep Society. 

Mr. Howard H. Keim, of Ladoga, 
Ind., who stands in the front ranks of 
the intelligent, skillful and enthusiastic 
sheep-breeders of the country, was born 
in that portion of the Alleghanies lying 
in Somerset County, Pa.,in 1860, and 
was the eldest of the nine children of a 
farmer in moderate circumstances, who 
was a successful sheep-raiser. After ac- 
quiring all the learning to be imparted 
in the “old red schoolhouse,” he became 
a teacher himself, at the age of 18. 
Later he was a student in the college at 
Ashland, O., where he had the good 
fortune to meet the estimable young 
lady who was seven years later to be- 
come his wife, and to whose intelligent 


Cheviot 





HOWARD H. 


KEIM. 
helpfulness he attributes much of his 
success in life. Subsequently he entered 
Lafayette College, at Easton, Pa., with | 
the intention of becoming a civil engi- 
neer, but this was frustrated by the death 
of his father, and the need of his return- 
ing home to care for the family. In ad- 
dition to carrying on the home farm he | 
superintended the schools, and served his | 
neighbors in surveying lands, ete. In| 
1888 he married Miss Emma Harshbar- | 





ger, the daughter of a farmer residing at | . 


Ladoga, Ind., and three years later re- | 
moved thither to establish the Wild | 
Rose Sheep Farm, where he makes a 
specialty of breeding and improving | 
Cheviot sheep. His success has been so 
great that he is to day regarded as the 
foremost producer of that breed in the 
United States. He was Secretary of the 
National Cheviot Society, until elected 
to the Presidency. 

Mr. Keim is only at the beginning of 
his career, and has before him a future 
of great usefulness to the sheep interests 
of America and of honor to himself. 

scindigidcgliliaiadaaenma 


CHARLES RIDGELY. 


The Newly-Elected President of the 
Illinois Horse-Breeders’ Association. 


Charles Ridgely is a native of the 
City of Springfield, Il, and has lived 
there continuously ever since he was 
born. Was educated at Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Ill.; has been engaged 





continuously in various capacities in con- 
nection with the banking business for the | 
past 45 years; is now Vice-President of | 
the Ridgely National Bank, which posi- | 
tion he has held since its organization in | 
1866. Has also been engaged in other | 


| outside occupations, and is still President | 


of the Springfield Iron Company, a con- 
cern operating rolling-mills and making 
bar iron and steel of various sorts. He 
is also President of the Consolidated Coal | 
Company of St. Louis. This coal com- | 
pany owns 80 collieries, aud is the largest 
producer of bituminous coal in the 
West. 





CHARLES RIDGELY. 


ile also owns a large quantity of Jand 
in the County in which he lives; ‘is also 
the senidr member of the firm of Charles 
& Franklin Ridgely, proprietors of the 
Sangamon Stock Farm, breeders of trot- 
ting horses. At the head of their stud 
is “ Conductor,” 2:183, son of “ Election- 
eer” and “Sontag Mohawk,” (dam of 
seven in the list). They also own “ Chit- 
wood” by “Nutwood,” dam Maggie 
Wilkes by George Wilkes (dam of three 
in the list). Their farm is also stocked 
with about 50 brood mares of the 
choicest and best breeding known to the 
public. And also in its pastures and 
paddocks can be found royally bred 
youngsters, who give promise of making 
themselves known to the public through 
their performances on the turf. 

At the meeting of the Illinois Horse- 
Breeders’ Association, in Springfield, re- 
cently, he was elected President of the 
Association. He was appointed on the 
committee to act in conjunction with 
committees from other breeders’ associ- 
ations in forming the Illinois Live Stock- 
Breeders’ Association—an organization 
of all live stock interests in the State of 
Illinois. He was quite prominent in the 
organization of this association, and was 
elected Vice-President and ‘Treasurer. 
He was also 2 member of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation. 


a 
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THOMAS ChARK. 


First Breeder of Hereford Cattle in 
this Country. 

Thomas Clark, of Beecher, Il, was 
born in Herefordshire, England, Aug. 
28, 1842, and reared amid the sur- 
roundings of farm life. He received a 


age of 21 migrated to this country, set- 
tling first at Cleveland, O., where he 





lect and ignorante are moth breeders, 


learned the trade of butcher, and re- 


| and is one of the three founders of the 


common-school education, and at the | 
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Depth of Snow on Ground at 8 P. M., Monday, Feb, 
25, 1895. 


Wasurncton, D. C., February 26, 


ing in the United States the animals 
which were the pride and delight of the 
farmers of his boyhood’s home. His early 
training qualified him unusually well 
for this, and he gradually drew out of 
the butcher business, and into this more 





TIIOS. 


CLARK. 


He began under ! 
that was | 





congenial occupation. 
favorable auspices a work 
crowned with great success. In 1877 he 
removed from Ohio to Beecher, IIL, 
where he purchased the farm upon 
which he now resides, and which he} 
named “The Evergreen Stock Farm.” | 
It comprises 161 acres, and is stocked j 
with the best specimens of Hereford cat- 
tle and Cotswold sheep. He is the old- 
est breeder of Herefords in America, 





American Hereford Cattle Record. He | 


was Vice-President of the Hereford Cat- 
tle Breeding Association in 1887, and 
President in 1888. 


“RP. STERIGKER. 


Secretary of the Cleveland Bay So- | 
ciety of America. 
| 


Mr. R. P. Stericker, of Springfield, 
Ill., is one of the best-known horsemen 
in the United States. He is now 41 
years of age, and was born in Yorkshire, 
England, of a family that has been en- | 
gaged in horse breeding and selling for | 
generations. He came to this country | 
with his two brothers, in 1884, and they | 
established themselves in the suburbs of | 
Springfield on a fine farm, which they | 
have developed into a noted as well as 
one of the best appointed breeding places | 
in America. They have comfortable | 
stabling on the farmefor 75 horses, and 
have, besides, good farms in Missouri and 





R. P. STERICKER. 
Kansas, and a branch stable in Fort 


Collins, Colo. They make a specialty of 
Cleveland bay and English hackney 
horses, and beside what they breed 
import numbers of the finest grade of 
English horses, They have sold first- 
class animals from Maine to California, 
and from Dakota to Mississippi. R. P. 
Stericker has been Secretary of the 
Cleveland Bay Society of America al- 
most since its organization. He has un- 
bounded faith in the future of good 
horses, but has no use whatever for non- 
descripts. While he likes a good horse 
of any breed, he firmly believes the 
Cleveland bay and the Hackney are the 
best breeds on earth. 





Tt seldom pays to hold grain for a 
rise in the market. Often the rise does 
not come, while a thousand bushels of 
corn, when dried, lose 115 bushels in 
weight by evaporation. That which 
brings 50 cents now must bring 57 next 
year. Add to this interest and in- 








surance, and it is hard to figure a profit 


ins 


qn 
I "9 





DEPTH OF SNOW. 

During the past week the snow has rapidly disappeared, leaving only Ji:yit. 
ed areas still covered to any great depth, the greatest being reported {i he 
Upper Lake region, where two and a half feet remain on the ground; 18 is 
also reported from western New York and 13 inches in southern Maine. 

Telegraphic reports show that the snow limit on this date is not as far south 
by from 200 to 300 miles as that of last week, none being reported west of the 
Mississippi River south of Hannibal, Mo., nor east of the Mississippi River south 
of Charlotte, N. C. 

On the corresponding date of last year the southern limit of snow extended 
from a line a little south of Vicksburg eastward to within a few miles of the 
Atlantic coast, although at that time a large area west of the Mississippi River ag 
far north as Minnesota was entirely uncovered with snow. 

The winter wheat region has been covered with snow during the extremely 
| cold weather of the past month, but at this date about one-half of that « 1 ig 
| exposed, 

— —— ———————————— — = = ——— = —- =a 
mained until 1869, when he removed to PERSONAL. 
| Elyria, Lorain County, O.;where he car- 
ried on the same business for some time. Dr. Bowen, of Connecticut, will probably 
Ilis heart was, however, in the business} be a candidate for Master of the N.tional 
of breeding Hereford cattle, and produc- | GT®™8*, and has reason to hope for a strong 


support from New England, where the Order 
has a large proportiou of its membership, and 
a still larger proportion of active workers, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GRASSES AND CLOVER. By P: 
Shaw. Published by Northrup, Bras 





f Tho 


win & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 1 5 

cents, 

No one in America stands higher as a 
practical agriculturist than Prof. Shaw. and 
his specialty is pasturage. In this rr) 
little manual he has packed an immense 
amount of solid, every-day information about 


Grasses, Clover, field roots, and forage and 
fodder plants, their cultivation, management, 
relative food value, etc. The book lias the 


sanction and approval of the Agricultural 
Committee and the Board of Regents of the 
State of Minnesota, and is well worthy of it. 


Notes. 

Lady Aberdeen tried a novel solution of the 
ever-vexing servant girl problem in her homes 
in Scotland and Canada, and in the April 
number of Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal she will, 
in an article, explain the method she adopted. 

Dr. Parkhurst will pay his respects to 
clubs and club life in his article in the next 
issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘I cone 
siler the club,’’? writes the great reformer, 
‘to be one of the cleverest devices of the 
devil to prevent homes being made, and to 
sterilize and undermine them when they are 
made.”’ 

Conan Doyle’s impressions of the literary 


phases of American life are to be contained in 


in article to appear in the next issue of The 
Ladies’ Ifome Journal. The article was 


, Originally intended to be the novelist’s im- 


pressions of American women, but this plan 
was altered and the article to be printed in 
the Journal will give Dr. Doyle’s ideas of 
“ Literary Aspects of America.”’ 

The Overland Monthly for February has as 
articles of special merit, ‘* Famous Cx! iforni- 
ans of Other Days,’’ by J. J. Peattield; ** Pore 
tune Telling Among the Chinese in America,” 
by Prof. Stewart Culin; ‘*‘ The Mongol Triad,” 
by Margherita Arling Hamm. ‘These are 
only a portion of the excellent literary menu 
As usnal, the number is abundantly and artis 
tically illustrated. Published at San lran- 
cisco. Price 26 cents. 


The most noteworthy feature in J/arpers’ 


Weekly for Feb. 2, and probably the most 
valuable and generally interesting feature to 
be found in the current number of av) 18 
periodicals, is that which has for its ct 
the disturbances in Brooklyn. There are six 


pages filled with drawings of the pait wnt 


in the strike, of the forces of law and Se 
and of the scenes amid which th lt 
questions at issue were put to the t- at. 
gument—and of charges and volle: rhe 
drawings are worthy of the subject, having 
been made by T. de Thulstrup, T. Dart 
Walker, E. M. Ashe, E. W. Kemble, W. P. 
Suyder, and others. 

A large volume now numbering 380 
pages, but sold at the same price a- in 
the forties, it printed only 60) px: he 
New York Almanac for 1895 comes t to 
week, revised, rearranged, freshened id 
date, and enriched by the addition of new 
features. The book contains an al! ine 
limited array of statistics on ever) ve 
able subject which concerns the whole peop! 
of the United States, with much which i 
terests only the political parties or ot ~ 

The resul 


large bodies of men or women. ui 
of the phenomenal elections of 1894 are fully 


reported. There is no partisanship in the 
contents of The Tribune Almanac, and every 
one can accept with confidence its statistics of 
coinage, circulation, foreign trade, elec!1ons 
population, pensions, revenues, bat kings 
divorce, marriage, sports, legal holidays 
and the hundreds of other things treated of 
Tne facts about prominent Societies in the 
United States are given more space ‘haa 
usual, and the Constitutional Amendment 
in New York State are given. The Almavae 


for 1895 is a most valuable book of rei rence 
It is indexed thoroughly and well. P'% 
25 cents a copy. 


Several articles which are an outcome # 
Julian Ralph’s voyage to China, und ir 7 
in the interests of Harper's Magazine ® 


iblished in the 
hs 


Harper's Weekly, will be pt 
Magazine during the Summer mont 


first of the series will be entitled _ 
boating in China,” and will appear re a 
June Harper’s. In all there will be oe 
articles or more, amply and beautilully! ho 
trated from drawings by C. D. Weldon, ' 


accompanied Mr. Ralph to the interestiIg 


points in China which are described. 


Lewis Roesch, nurseryman, Freee’ E 
Y., has gotten out an attractive ae 
1895, with fine colored pictures 0: t Chae 
Grape and the New White Goosebert) ©" 
tauqua on the cover. wall 

Catalog of the Royal Palm Nore “all 
Reasoner Bros., Oneco, Fla. An eae 
fine list, illustrated, of fruits, How''” 
tables, ete., suitable for the pares 
region. The descriptions ar fal ere 

A handsome catalog of seed has Mone 
by Joseph Harris Co., Moreton Pari, 
roe Co., N. Y. no: monde 

T. W. Wood & Sons, secdsmen, "1295, 
Va., have put out a handsome ch the 
of tested seeds particuia! y jeal of pra 
South. It also contains ® planting ao 


tical information concerning 





in any case, 


. 


cultivation of these. 
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THE GARDEN. 
ae 





Pluckings. 


Potatoes need a great deal of water, 
particularly during the development of 
the tubers. 

I. N. Stone, Sioux City, Iowa, says 
that dewberries have given him greater 
profit than any other berry. 


All who bave no greenhouses may sow 
geods in boxes in a sunny window, or 
make a frame and keep it in a sunny 

ace. Keep it sheltered during the 
cold, by a covering of cloth and boards. 


The farmer's garden is generally too 
gma!!, necessitating too much hand work 
which never gets done. It is planted 
too close, in order to economize space. 
It should spread out and give the horse 
room. 

lhe earliest green peas come from the 
dwarf varieties, and the seed should be 
plinted as early as can be done safely. 
A few days in reaching the market makes 
. difference in the price. The 
ex the better. 


1} 


a variable climate, the grower 





| 


the cellar at all on account of the smell, 
but it is rotten cabbage that smells. | 
Hung across a pole, the outside leaves | 
dry up; the inside of the head remains | 


moist and crisp, and it never rots. 





In a series of experiments conducted 
at Cornell Experiment Station it was | 
shown that the best fertilizers for to-| 
matoes are those which produce their | 
effects early in the season. As to early 
and late seeding, it was proven by ex- | 
periments of two years that plants which 
are set in the field early are less injured 
by inclement weather than is generally | 
supposed, and that very early seeding 
and well prepared land appear to be ad- 
visable. But on the other hand, early 
seeding requires especially strong and 
stocky plants. As to training, it was 
found that the single-stem system gave 
twice as much yield per square foot as 
the ordinary culture, and this system 
also showed greatly decreased injury | 
from rot. | 

The following is from the Ohio Ex- | 
periment Station Bulletin 54: The be- | 
lief is common that August is the best 
time to plant, but in this latitude the 
Spring is better in every way. At the 
station we are obliged to set new beds 


mist supplement such deficiencies of| both Fall and Spring. With Spring 


ill as 





= — ol ettitow | P 
nay occur, with fertility, | planting there have been but few poar 


tivation, strong seed, by plant- | crops, while with Fall planting there 
I ly as posible or decidedly late, | have been but few good ones; never 
and some cases by planting under | more than half crops and usually Jess. 
straw ; | Early Spring in this latitude, during 
re potatoes are planted 15 inches | April and May, is the safest and best 
a3 uv the drills, with the rows 32) time of the whole vear to set strawberry 
irt. about eight bushels of seed | plants. If a bed must be set in the Tall, 
1 f cut to single eyes, will be re- | preparations should be made in time in 
Q the acre. From 32 to .36! order to insure success. The ground 
1 best distance apart for po- | should be put in order in July and kept 
te Ws in readiness for the plants until time of 
sparagus bed should be cleaned _Planting. 

t! hiv, and 200 pounds of sulphate oe 

100 of nitrate of soda, and 200 | Thayer’s Berry Bulletin for March 
osphate applied per acre. It 1895. 

makes growth early in the season, and Having determined to grow at least 
for that reason the fertilizer must be ap- | one-quarter acre of berries; having good 
plied as possible. papers with a supply of horticultural 
Cuttings may now be set to secure reading ; having selected the best well 
plants summer blooming, while cut: | drained jand available, and Gecided to 
tings that are already well-rooted should | U8 O!!y tue best plants, let us now make 
be taken from the sand and potted er | . rs eas a sr ond vo — k 
planted in boxes or flats. There is am- a tags a a0 wy vai ty a oe a 
ple time for growing good plants of most | eee pene y ae ft ps 2 ht 
virieties by planting time. Get in | CORB Smicess Seer » and draw hye cm 
slenty of fresh cand. main lines, one inch apart and 25 inches 


Piants under glass have to be care- | 


fully watered and ventilated. AI plants 


| 
| 


} 


long, to represents 10 of fruit 
plants seven feet apart. 


Now draw cross lines, one-half inch 


rows 


Ib astate of growth or coming into bloom |apait the entire length of pint, making 
ought to be given liquid manure at least | 59 jjnog, 

; a qr _ ; | . . ‘ : . 
onve a week. With the exception of The intersection of each cross line, 


plants in bloom, all should be gently; with main lines 


sv! d This, however, 
s | be done in bright, sunny weather, 
aril they must not be kept too wet. 


occasionally. 


\I iny cardene 
sets as carly as March if the ground 
ihe best location for onions is 


permits 


} 


| 


| distance, each way | 
t that is not only very rich, | the row, and rows three and one-half | 

im . | 
been kept clear of grass feet apart, | 


on some | | 

but which has 

and weeds. If weeds get the start of | 
the young plants they will receive a 
check from wl ht \ my not recover 
during the whole of the season. 


Sow seeds of the most hardy annuals 


| 


and perennials for Spring planting where | 
the space and facilities can be given to 
tl lhey will now have time to | 
plants by planting time and 

" not become a care, as earlier-sown 
often do, Any ceed lings Irom 


| us sOWINGS that are larve enough 
iy pre ked oul into othe pans or 
wi ll known 


(ireiner, the gardener, 


| Snyder blackl 


nda nitrate of soda for onions, | 


and 
"OO to O00 pounds 


beets, lettuee, ecabbave 
is, thetby 
in repented applications, mall 


lle 


wt oak tba hover Uses 

for pens and beans, and seldom 

f v bles than those firet 

n d lhe method of application fs 
" ly broadenst, 

It you are now thinking over what to 

it in the Spring, give a little, or 

ert (| deal, of thought to the 

te] Do not plant from picture 

eata varieties of whieh you are 

, but only those which have 

illy tested. Among straw- 


thie Mar hall, 


Dayton, and 


& y ( mmended, 


irtynia is an odd vegetable, 
are used in cucumber pickles. 
ire sent from the South, and bring 
$1 per bushel. It is easy 
the culture being like the to- 
mato. ‘The plant is started in a hot-bed 
and transplanted, or the seed may be 
puted in the open ground. It should 
be set three feet apart, and will yield a 
large crop, "The demand is limited, and 
exists only in the Autamn. 


ils |t 


Do not try to grow rhubarb many 
‘8 ob the same spot. The bads from 
Wived the leaves and their stalks spring 
Bei too thickly crowded after a few years. 
‘he stalks will be much larger and 
Nicer from plants that are divided as 
v'ten as every third year. The ground 
can Lardly be too rich for this plant, and 
T set in & warm, sunny spot it will afford 
‘delicious luxury in the early Spring. 


Ve 


Better results will ordinarily be se- 
*ured from cutting seed potatoes as they 


— and than cutting them in advance. 
ere cut in advance, they may be 
pe out thinly and the cuts will dry 
ct Mey may be dried up by plaster 
evs n or they may be thoroughly 
bend ¥ . let. The cutting is done by 
— active boy or girl, after two or 
Sep diee vs pra tice, will cut 20 bushels 
40 ne fone asmart man to cut 
nd a . potatoes per day with a 
_, dt is better to have large 
Potatoes ¢ to sinele ¢ yes, " 
Pact | way lor keeping cabbage for 
in nai. > §S to tie the heads together 
Pairs by the stalks, 


ee ep Har and hang them 
of the ate in the cellar out of reach 
ep ‘Sree spat people think they 
Set a ee the roots on with 
‘h adhering, but it is a mistake. 

y leave stalk enough to tie to. The 


F may object to putting cabbage in 


. . | 
are new kinds which can be 











represents the exact | 
point of setting plants. 

‘This giv es DU plants to the row, plants 
three and one-half feet apart in the row! 


ile, 


rs put out their onion | and rows 175 jeet long. 


Set strawberry plants just half this} 
—21 inches apart in | 


Now make selection of varieties, the | 
number of each varjety, and the row! 
they are to occupy. Write the name | 
of berry and number of plants on the} 
line selected. | 


From long experience and general | 
cultivation the following varietics are re- | 
commended as doing well in most locali- 


ties : } 
lst row: 25 Briton blackberries. 25 


rries, 


2d row: 25 Nemeha black raspberry. | 
25 Olito black 1 ispberrics, 


) 


Sd row: YO Palmer 


black — rasp- 
berries 25 Shaffer Colossal. 
ith row; 2o Cuthbert red raspherries, 
25 Marlboro red raspberries, 
Oth row 20 Victoria red currant. 
25 red Dutel currant, 
Gih row: 2o white grape currant, 26 


froos berries, Downing and Hought mn, 
Tth row: 100 Wartield etrawberrica, 





74 vow: LOU Michel's Marly straws | 
berries, 

Sth row: 100 Hlaverland  straw- 
berries, 

M4 row: 100 Beder Wood straw- 
berries. 


th row: 100 Crescent strawberries, 
9. row: 100 Van Deman atraw- 


berries. 

10th row: 18 grapes, Moore's Karly, 
Worden, Concord, Brighton and Dela- | 
wire, 

The distance for setting, as well as | 
varieties to be selected, may be varied | 
to suit different soils, localities, methods 
of cultivation, or fancy of the grower... 

Make your order for plants at once, | 
and from responsible growers only. | 
Plants to be sent and set out as early in | 
Spring as ground can be well prepared. 

As soon as vround is free from frost, | 
prepare it thoroughly. Stake off the 
rows and set plants by line, following | 
the plan exactly. You will then have 
plants true to name, and on your plat a 
complete record for future reference. 

Learn name and location of each 
variety, form of leaf, habit of growth, 
tint of bud, flavor of fruit, time of ripen- 
ing, ete. 

Mark well the varicties that do best 
for you, and in future settings you may 
have, without cost, best plants and best 
fruit from your own garden,—M. A. 
Tuaysr, Sparta, Wis. 

=. 


Sweet Potato Plants. 


To raise sweet potate plants, it is best 
to put the tubers lengthwise from end 
to end, about six inches apart, and cover 
three inches deep. Then, in two or 
three weeks, if the heat is sufficient in 
the beds, the tubers will throw up five to 
30 sprouts. ‘Io save the side roots, soon 
as the plants are four or five inches high, 
take up the tuber carefully and break 
off the sprouts close to the potato. The 
tubers may be replaced for the pro- 
duction of a second and third crop. It 
is better to get the potatoes from the 
South, for they are better for seed than 
from the North, and the large ones 
would be best for our soil. There isa 
tendency here for the tuber to grow long 
and thin. If you only wishjo grow a 
few potatoes, get the plants. ‘They are 
offered at $2.50 per 10,000, and often 





| wet. 


‘tion of liquid manure diluted with an 


' length of the cucumbers. 


ounes 


| glass to test its freedom from weeds, and 


| of flannel, to test germinative vitality. 





less. They should not be on the road 





longer than 12 or hours. In warm 
weather the sprouts are likely to heat, 
and if this happens very few will grow. 


Successful Vegetable Experiments. 








At the New York Experiment Station 
last season bush beans about a week 
after they came up were given a light | 
dressing of a mixture of wood ashes and 
finest bone meal containing one measure 
in volume of the bone meal to five of | 
ashes. This was sprinkled near the 
plants and cultivated in, 

For peas, the soil was given a light 
dressing which was plowed under and 
the ground was then harrowed until it 
was mellow. The seed was sown in 
drills four feet apart for the dwarfs and 
six feet apart for the tall kinds. Those 
varieties which needed it were bushed 
when about three inches high. As soon 
as they came into blossom they were 
given an application of liguid manure 
diluted with an equal quantity of water. 
This application was repeated at least 
once a week till the crop was gathered. 

In planting beets, the seed was cover- 
ed only an inch deep. The drills were 
18 inches apart. Care was taken to 
tramp the dirt firmly around the seed. 
When the plants were still very small 
they were thinned to eight inches apart 
in the row. They were then fertilized 
with a mixture of wood ashes and bone 
meal, the same as for beans. ‘The sur- 
face of the soil was kept-mellow by fre- 
quent cultivation. 

In transplanting cucumbers three 
plants were allowed to remain for each 
hill. They were dusted plentifully with 
tobacco powder whenever it seemed nee- 
essary to protect them from aphis and 
other delicate insects, ‘The tobacco pow- 
der was applied when the plants were 
Beginning two or three weeks after 
the plants were set in the open ground, 
they were given every week an applica- 


equal quantity of water. This was ap- 
plied at the rate of a half gallon to the 





hill for each application. The vines 
were pinched back at the third joint and | 
as fast as the laterals appeared through- | 
out the season they were treated in the 
same manner. The surface of the soil 
was kept mellow. After the vines began 
to bear they were given a solution of | 
nitrate of soda. An ounce of the nitrate | 
of soda was dissolved in a gallon of water | 
and each hill was given about a quart of | 
this solution two or three times during 
the season. They were packed in boxes, | 
the size of the boxes varying with the 


The Neglected Okra. 
Try a few okras in the garden next 
season. ‘They are of two vurieties, the | 








tall and the dwarf, between which there 
is little choig#, except that the latter re- 
quires less space between the rows. The 
peculiar flavor of the okra is well liked 
by those who have become accustomed 
to its ‘The young, green pods aro 
used to thicken ond flavor soups or stews, 

imparting a cumminess and flavor which 

is considered an improvement, Okra 

should be sown about corn-planting time, | 
or along the first of May, sowing one 
to 40 feet of drill, Thin the 
plants to about one foot apart, Some 
gardeners start the plants in a hot bed 
about four weeks before transplanting | 
time, thus securing an earlier aud larger 

crop, 


et, 


-— . -——-_-—_ .~ 


Testing Seeds, 

Every lot of seeds procured should be 
tested| before the sowing of it. This is | 
most important to farmers, It should 
be carefully exdmined by a magnifying 


a sample should be sown on moist flan- 
nel in a shallow box and kept moist and 
covered from the light by another piece 


The seeds sown should be counted, 100 
heing sufficient for a fair test; those 
failing to grow after the fourth or fifth 
day being counted, and the time of 
germination of the growing seeds also 
should be taken note of. The quantity 
sown may then be proportioned to the 
number germinating. This may save a 
crop from loss, often occurring through 
bad seed sown haphazard. 


Russia bids fair to become a great 
exporter of barley to this country, as a 
shipment from Odessa to New York has 
proved a success. Barley can be laid 
down at 48 cents. 








Scott's Emulsion 


will cure a stubborn cough when 
all the ordinary cough remedies 


have failed. Try it for yourself, 
We are putting up a fifty-cent 
size chiefly for that purpose. A 
cough is usually the telltale of a 
weakened physical condition, 
Correct that condition by the use 
of a proper remedy and the 
cough will soon disappear. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil and Hypophosphites acts in 
two ways. It nourishes, strength- 
ens and builds up the system, at 
the same time allays the irrita- 
tion and heals the inflammation. 
It gives immediate relief at 
night from the choking sensation 
so often accompanying a cold. 
Don't be persuaded to take a substitute! 








Scott & Bowne, N.Y, All Druggists, 50c. apd $1. 


TENNESSEE TOBACCO. 


—_—_— 


The State Claims to be the Greatest 
Producer in the World. 


The great money crop of Tennessee is 
tobacco, and, for the first time in her 


| history, the year 1894 marks Tennessee 


as the greatest of the tobacco States. 
Last year Virginia was first, Tennessee 
second, and Kentucky third. Ten years 
ago Kentucky was second and Tennessee 
third. 


Clarksville has been the tobacco 


-market of the world for the past 10 


years—that is, the Tobacco Exchange 
at Clarksville rules the prices of tobacco. 
Liverpool and New York may say at 
what cotton shall be quoted, but two 
dozen Tennesseeans meet every day in 
the Exchange at Clarksville and say 
what leaf tobacco shall be held at. 

The average yield to the acre is be- 
tween 900 and 1,200 pounds, although 
as much as 1,500 and 2,000 can be 
grown on the best soils in favorable 
seasons. Tobacco grown in some of the 
soils of Tennessee and Kentucky ac- 
quires a peculiar richness. Tough, thick, 
gummy and leathery in its character, it 
has the capacity of absorbing water, 
which makes is peculiarly adapted to 
the manufacture of strips for the Eng- 
lish market. 

The tobacco known asthe “ Clarks- 
ville” tobaeco is capable of absorbing 
33 per cent. of its weight in water. It 
is prepared for the English and foreign 
markets by pulling out the main stem 
and packing it in hogsheads as dry as 
possible. These “strips” are watered 
after reaching the English markets, and, 
inasmuch as the duty on tobacco hereto- 
fore has been 72 cents a pound, every 
pound of water absorbed by the strips 
meant 72 cents in the pocket of the im- 
porter. He is thus enabled to sell a 
pound at the same price at which he buys 
and still make a handsome profit. 

Some of the Counties of the Upper 
Cumberland River raise a tobacco not 
well suited to the manufacturer. It is 
large, leafy, coarser than the Clarksville 
tobacco, and is deficient in the active 
principle of absorption, It is prinei- 
pally consumed in the French and 
Spanish markets, some of it going also 
to Italy and Germany. The upper 
Counties of Western ‘Tennessee raise a 
very fine manufacturing leaf. 

It is rich, sillsy and mild, of a light 
color, some of jt aiwaling the bright 
colors of the fading hickory leaf, and it 
is especially valued for bright and 
mottled wrappers. The man who fills 
his pipe with the light, mild mixture 
from the daintiegt boxes with fancy and 


high-sounding name smokes Tennessee | 


tobacco. <All of this tobacco is consum- 
ed in the Unite® Stétes, none being ex- 
ported, on accouht of its high price and 
scarcity. 

Every County in Tennessee raises to- 
baceo, but the-Mauntain Counties of 
East Tennessee, witly three exceptions, 
grow it only for home consumption. 

Some idea of the importance which 
the weed plays in the commercial world 
is obtaincd when it is known that the 


annual crop of the world amounts to | 
Tennessee takes | 


$900,000,900 in value. 
$115,000,000 of this enormous sum, 


PLAVORING OF THE WEED. 


When tobacco if manufactured it is 
flavored to suit various tastes. The most 
common flayor is a mixture of lemon 
and orange peel, figs, coriander seed, 


sassafras, elder flowers and berries, cin- | 


namon, saltpetre, salt and sugar, The 


mixture is digested in 50 parts of water, | 


and, before applying, ia iavored with an 
aleoholic solution of gum henzoes, mastic 
and myrrh. = ‘This decoction gives na flav. 
orto common leaves resembling Porto 
Rico, ‘The leavea must be well dried, 
about a year old and well preserved, 
The tobaceo ia kept na pile for eight 
days, being turned each day, and is then 
taken out and dried, 


> ~-- & -. 


The Tariff on Wool. 


AMEILIC 


— 


| AN FarMeR: What 


the McKinley Bill? How much was this 
reduced ly the present a hedule?—D, J. 
FrreZGerRALD, Bonaparte, Lowa, 


The McKinley Bill divided raw wool 
into three classes: Class 1 included 
Merinos and similar wools, used for 
clothing, and all wools not specified in 
the other two classes. The duty or this 
was 11 cents a pound, The present 
schedule admits it free. 

Class 2 included Leicester, Cotswold 
and other combing wools, and the hair 
of the goat, camel, alpaca, etc. The 
duty on this was 12 cents a pound. 
Admitted free under the new schedule. 

Class 3 comprised Donskoi, native 
South American, and wools of such 
character imported from Turkey, Greece, 
Egypt, Syria, etc. The duty on this, 
where it was valued at 13 cents or less 
per pound, was 32 per cent. ad valorem. 
Where it was valued at over 13 cents a 
pound, 50 per cept. ad valorem, Free 
under present schedule. 

On woolen yarns the old rate was 274 
cents a pound, ang 30 per cent ad va- 
lorem, where not®yalyed at more than 30 


cents a pound. , The.new rate is 30 per 


cent. ad valorem. On knit goods worth 
not more than 3. cents a pound, the old 
rate was 33 cents, a pound and 40 per 
cent. ad valorem; new rate, 35 per cent. 
ad valorem. On blankets, flannels, etc., 
valued at not more than 30 cents a 
pound, the old rate was 164 cents a 
pound and 30 per cent. ad valorem ; new 
rate, 25 per cent. ad valorem. On 
women’s and children’s dress goods, 
valued at not more than 15 cents a 
yard, the old rate was 7 cents a yard, 
and 40 per cent. ad valorem. Un- 
changed by new schedule. On ready- 
made clothing the old rate was 494 
cents a pound, and 60 per cent. ad 
valorem. New» rate, 50 per cent. ad 
valorem. On Aubusson, Axminster and 
similar carpets the old rate was 60 cents 
a yard, and 40 per cent. ad valorem ; 
new rate, 40 per cent. ad valorem.— 
Epiror AMERICAN FARMER. 


wns | 
the tarif? on wool and woolen goods, under | 


Russian Thistles. 


A proposition has been made in the 
North Dakota Legislature to appropriate 


for burning off the Russian thistles, but 
it will probably not pass, its opponents 
claiming that if burning is a good remedy 
the farmers can aflord to purchase the 
machines themselves, and that the counties 
can furnish those needed to keep 
the roads and unoccupied lands clean. 
A machine for burning the stubble 
was invented some time ago, and can be 
cheaply constructed. It consists of an 
iron box on wheels which can be drawn 
over the land by a span of horses, 
charged with a fire hot enough to burn 
everything inflammable in its path. It 
is claimed that if the stubble is burned 
off in the Spring with this machine the 
ground is left completely bare, all weed 
seeds of whatever sort which are on the 
surface of the ground being entirely de- 
stroyed. The crop can then be put in by 
drilling, thus doing away with plowing ; 


“which may be scattered in the Spring 
will not grow as they would ov a plowed 
surface. Summer fallowing provides 
just the seed-bed needed by the cactus, 
as it willstart in July and mature be- 
fore frost. 

It is claimed that a three-wire fence 
will stop the Russian thistle as it tumbles 
along the ground after it is detached 
from its root; that farmers should be 
compelled by law to fence aguinst it. 

cninentineeneiighiaaipenimematinanent 


The Field. 


Alfalfa has been found profitable in 
Clinton County, N. Y. 


The best thing to do with manure is 
to get it on the soil as soon as possible. 


Electricity is being used by the 
Illinois Central Railroad for the purpose 
of destroying weeds along its line. ‘The 
cost of this service is said to be less than 
hand labor. 


Broomcorn is considered a native of 
India. It is said that the first seeds 
known in America were picked from the 
straw of an imported broom by Benja- 
min Franklin, who planted them. 


Twenty-five hogs can be summered on 
one acre of alfalfa, and three cows can 
be fed from the same amount of land, 
both Summer and Winter, where the 
grass is cut and fed to the stock instead 
of pasturing the land. 


Notice that where the ground is pack- 
ed by the horses turning at the edge of 
| the field the strongest wheat will grow. 
| Were it nota slovenly way it would be 
|a good plan to recommend that the 
| cattle be turned into the field after seed- 
| ing, when the ground is dry, that they 
may firm the ground. 





The peppermint growers of southeast- 
ern Michigan are somewhat disheartened 
at the constantly decreasing price of the 

essential oil, and new plantings will be 

restricted in consequence. It is a costly 
| crop to grow, and when the price gets 
| below $2 per pound the chances against 
a profit are too great. 


| 
| 


The Australian salt bush is a new 
forage plant introduced by the Agricul- 
| tural College of California for alkaline 
soils. It contains 4.58 pounds ash. 
This heavy draft of minerals explains 
its value. 
alfalfa and double that of oats and 
barley, and is quite well liked by stock. 





Corn cutting is usually deferred too 
long for seeuring the stalks in the best 
coudition for fodder. If cut as soon as 
the kervels are all wlaved, and stood up 
well in emall shocks, and well bound to 
keep them from Leing blown down, the 
grain will be just as good aa if left lon- 
ger, nud the stalka much better than at 
any othor stage of their growth, At this 
| period the juice has become ripened and 
/ contains the most sugar, 


Iard-wood ashes from mixed timbers 
| average, when fresh and not exposed to 
the weather, 10 per cent, of potash, 3 
per cent, of phosphoric acid, and 30 per 
cent, of lime, with some magnesia, soda, 
and silica, They are an excellent fer- 
tilizer for every crop grown, lacking, of 
course, the nitrogen needed to make a 
complete food for plants. Ashes are 
excellent for grass and clover, all the 
vegetables grown in gardens, and for 
corn, ‘They may be applied in any 
quantity upto 40 bushels per acre, and 
at any time of the year. 


Sowing Clover Seed on Frozen Ground. 


This is full of risk, and should not be 
undertaken except by skillful farmers, 
who are able to perceive what is wanted 
to avoid the loss of seed, and tell pre 
cisely when the ground isin just the 
right condition. ‘The seed, to be sure of 
full. germination, must have sufficient 
covering of soil to insure the growth of 
it in case of a dry spell, when the newly 
germinated sced must perish in a few 
hours of a dry wind and bright sun. 
But it is not impossible to insure safety 
of seed sown on Fall grain at a time 
when the soil is cracked into innumer- 
able little crevices by a frost. This may 
be done by running over the field with 
a light harrow, having small, sharp 
teeth, sloping backward, so as to ride 
easily over the surface, stirring the soil, 
and thus covering the seed by filling the 
crevices. This does the grain good, as 
well as makes the clover seed safe to 
grow. It is necessary to do this when 
the clover must be sown with the wheat. 
It is not done until the frost is out of the 
soil and it is dry. 

Poultry That Pays. 


We have just received a handsome cat- 
alogue of fowls, issued by Bowers & Barr, 
Dakota, Ill. It tells not only how to buy 
chickens but how to keep and feed them in 
order to get the best results. Messrs. Bowers 
& Barr st@nd inthe front rank of Western 
poultrymen. For years they have been 
known as breeders of prize-winning poultry. 
At the Northern Illinois Poultry Show held 
at Lanark, Illinois, they exhibited sixty 
birds scoring ninety to ninety-six and a half 
points. Considering the quality of their 
stock their prices are very reasonable. 
We advise our readers to write to them. 


— 








and any new seeds of noxious weeds | 
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Alleged Impurity of American. Clover 
Seed 


Referring to an article recently published 
in prominent English journals entitled 
** Seeds or Weeds,’”’ which was calculated to | 
convey the impression that American clover 
seed is mueh more impure than that raised in 
other countries, Mr. Coville, Botanist of the 
Department of Agriculture, thus expressed 
himself: 

‘The Department,” he said, ‘‘is at present 
engaged in the preparation of a bulletin upon 
the subject of American clover seed, and 
pending its completion and publication I 
niay say that it is a fact, well known and ad- 
mitted by leading European importers, that 
American clover seed in general maintains a 
higher standard of purity than that from any 
other country in the world. This is owing | 
largely to the fact that American seed-clean- 
ing machinery has reached a higher state of 
periection than that of other countries. As 
nearly all the American seed that goes to 
Europe is sold upon samples, the buyer may 
obtain seed of whatever grade of purity he 
desires. No doubt, as a prominent American 
shipper has said, ‘ Qualities will be furnished 
to fit the intelligence and conscience of the 
buyers,’ but the responsibility for placing a 
low grade of American clover seed in foreign 
markets rests upon the importer. Moreover, 
it frequently happens that American clover 
seed of a high grade is mixed with seed of a 
very poor quality after reaching the foreign 
market, and this mixture is retailed by un- 
scrupulous dealers as American seed. 

‘Undoubtedly the opposition to American 
clover seed in foreign quarters is due to the 
fact that for several years its importation has 
been so great as to excite the alarm of some 
foreign producers lest American seed should 
crowd theirs from the market; on the other 
hand, is not our constantly increasing export 
of clover seed pretty good testimony as to its 
high quality ? 

** At the same time this evidenceof jealousy 
on the part of foreign prodacefS should make 
our exporters doubly careful as to the high 
quality of the seed shipped, and orders for in- 
ferior grades or impure seed from foreign 
dealers should be resolutely refused.’’ 


Stock Values Decreased. 


The Statistical Bureau of the Agricultural 
Department has given out the following re- 

rt: 

‘** Theestimates of farm animals for January, 
1893, show a decrease in the number of horses 
as compared with January, 1894, of 187,821, or 
1.17 per cent.; a decrease in mules of 19,123, 
or’.10 per cent.; an increase in milch cows of 
17,129, or .10 per cent.; a decrease in oxen 
and other cattle of 2,243,953, or 6.153 per 
cent.; a decrease in the number of sheep of 
2,753,953, or 6.11 per cent.; a decrease in the 
number of swine of 1,040,782, or 2.30 per 
cent. : 

In value horses have declined 24.1 per 
cent.; mules 23.5 per cent.; milech cows have 
increased about 1 per cent.; oxen and other 
cattle have lost in value 1.1 per cent.; sheep 
have declined 20,2 per cent. and swine 16.9 
per cent. 

‘* The average value of milch cows has in- 
creased from $21.77 in 1893 to $21.97 for last 
year. Theaverage values pereapitaofanimals 
as estimated are as follows: Horaes, $36.29; 
mules, $47.55; milch cows, $21.97; oxen 





$4.97. 

* The aggreyate numbers and value of ani 
mals are as follows; Horses number, 15,803,- 
Sie; valae, $576,730,560; mules, number 2,- 
SoG, 108; valae, §$110,027.834; milel cowa, 
number 16,504,629; value, $362,601,72); 
oxen and other eattle, number 84,064,216; 
value, $482,009,120; sheep, number 42,204, - 
OO4; value, 806,685,767; swine, number 44,- 
165,716; value, $219,501,2607, Total vale of 
live stock on ferns is $1,819,446, 306, a de- 
crease of 451,470, 440,"" 


Lack of Organized Force, 


Conyrewman Hainer, of Nebraska, in a 
very pertinent speech belore the National 
Dairy Union, at Washington, said that he 
had learned one thing in Congress, and that 
was that there was almost a total lack of or- 
ganization among the dairymenof the United 
States in favor of laws against adulteration of 
dairy products, What a comment that is 
upon the citizenship of dairymen, Ask any 
man among them if he is in favorof such laws 
and he will answer yes, Ask him if he has 
done anything practical to impress his opinion 
upon the law-makers, whether in Congress or 
his own State, and not one in a thousand will 
answer yes, 

No wonder that Bynum, of Indiana, and a 
host of other Congressmen will fight the Grout 
bill or any other bill that interferes with 
their friends, the oleo combine. It is because 
the oleo combine is organized and the dairy- 
men are not. It is because the oleo men will 
spend thousands upon thousands of dollars 
to destroy the dairy interest, while the dairy- 
men stand indifferent. The oleo men are 
practical; the dairymen are impractical. 
The oleo men hire lobbyists by the score to 
block the progress of all legislation against 
them. Will the dairymen pay the small 
sum of one dollar to help the National Dairy 
Union? It scems to us that not to do this 
is unwise avd unpatriotic. 

There are three simple ways for every 
dairyman to make himself effective : 

1. He should write a postal card to his 
Member of Congress, and to each of the Sen- 
ators of his State, asking them to support the 
Grout bill. Ask them to defend you against 
a fraud and counterfeit. 

2. Also write a postal card to your member 
of the State Assembly and Senate calling for 
State laws rgainst this fraud. It is the num- 
ber of atoms in this postal card snow storm 
that will tell. Every farmer can add to its 
weight. Don’t fail to do it. 

3. Send the small sum of one dollar to the 
National Dairy Union to help make up the 
sinews of war in this fight. this all over 
the land, and the butter counterfeiters will 
bear something drop within the next 90 days. 
Lf you wish, send your contribution to Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis., and we will 
acknowledge receipt of same, and forward it 
to the treasurer. Doall three of these things 
and thus organize.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Capital Gleanings. 


Last year 8,385,120 packages of seeds were 
distributed to the Senators and Kepresent- 
atives in Congress; 648,790 went to the statis- 
tical agents, and this represented the total 
compensation of these numerous persons on 
whom devolve the labor and responsibility of 
gathering the information on which the 
general statistical reports are based. Other 
persons got 469,180 packages, making a total 
of 9,555,318 packages of seeds. The cost of 
the whole, including postage, was $225,000. 
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ABOUT . SEEDS. 
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Silos. 
All wood silos should have two thicke 
nesses of boards inside the frame, with 


| good tarred felt, not paper, betweem 


them. 

A silo 12 feet square inside (made 
octagon shape by cutting off the corners) 
and 20 feet deep, will hold about 50 tons 
of ensilage. This silo the farmer can fill 
in five days with the help of two mem 
and two teams, allowing all three mem 
one hour morning and evening to “de 
chores.” The machinery required would 
be a 13 or 14 inch fodder cutter with 
elevator and two-horse tread power. 

A silo can be built in the barn or out, 
but it must be air-tight, and must re- 
main so. It should be well ventilated 
and dried ont as soon as empty. 
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BEST FARM FENOB, made of GALVAN- 
| ay STEEL Wine, Farce and GATES 

urposes.. or catalegup 
giving eaeteulass and prices, Address” | 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO., RICHMOND, 


When writing mention this paper. 


FREE HOMES IN THE SOUTH. 


The older we get the more we long for a milder 
climate. It is said by some that life is actually pro* 
longed by going from a colder to a warmer country; 
provided a healthy locality is chosen. The eyes of the 
whole country were turned SOUTHWARD during 
the recent severe Winter. Thousands have gone there 
to live. Many thousands more are go‘ng. Don't yor 
want ahome in that pleasant and prosperous country ? 
We have landsin the entire FIFTEEN SOUTREY 
ERN STATES conprising over 10,000,000 acres 
which are now open to settiers, and we will give # 
home free to all who work for us. Will pay easi® 
or Innd us preferred. This is no fake or trifling ma® 
ter, but « bona-fide offer on a business basis. If your 
mean business and want a home in the beautiful South® 
land send 25 cents for the Read to Wealth Leads 


through the Seuth and get full particulars. Ad 
When writing mention this paper. 
A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. a 
without previous experience, beat thie? In this 


dress E. C. ROBERTSON & CO 
I have been selling Dish Washers three weeks, 
business a woman can make as much asa man. [ 





Neave Buiiding, Clacinnati, oe. 
= a as SEs 
he have cleared $315. Can any of your readers, Z 
Every family wants a Dish Washer when they can 
be got su cheap, and they will have one, no 
matter who it is that is selling it. I am con- 
vinced any one can make from $5 to $10 a day in 
this business anywhere, city or country. They 
all want Dish Washers. You can get particulars 
by addressing the lrow City Dish Washer Co., 
K. E. Pittsburg, Pa., and by beginning at once, 
you can have enough money by spring to start 
in most any kind of business. I am going to 
stick rieht to this Dish Washer business till 
make $10,600. MATILDA B 
me 2 ee ee eee ee 


When writing mention this paper, 
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FITS CURED 


From U. 8. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. Il. Peeke,who makes aspecialty of Epilopay, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing, We 
have heard of casce of 90 years’ standing cured by him, 
Tle publishesa valuable work on this disease which he: 
senda with a large bottle of his absolute cnre, free te 
any eufferor who may send their P.O. and Express ade 
dresa, Wo advise anyone Wishing a cure to address, 
Prof, W, Ll. PEEKE, ¥, D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 


When writing mention this paper, 


ASTHMAESEE 


Baye ALYA from the wonderful Africag 
Kola Plant, Conga Hiver, 
Weat A(rit® It NATURE'S SURE CURE for 
Asthimn, (ndorned by Kurepean phyaiclanua 
as A puntiive goneetuerceel Oure, 7,000 cores in 

)daya ever Faile, Cures Guaranteed, 
No May Uatil Uured. Large Trial Case sent 
Ptah, by wna a3 ald, toany sufferer, Address 
KOLA IMPORTIVG 00,, 1162 Broadway, New York 


When writing mention this paper, 
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Cant seohow 
yeu dolt, 
900 Kenwood Machine fer + §98.0 
ae S50 Ariinvtom Machine for » 810, 

a Manderd Vingers + 68,00, erlow 
P1600, and 27 other styles, All ate 
BAD tachmentsPREN, We pay freight ship ange 
where on 80 days free trial, in any howe 
without asking one cent in advance, Buy 
> from faetery. Save awents large profit, 










cf BEST Dl Over 100,000 in ase, Catalogue and tenth 
E ta SE Rinonials Free Write at once. A 


row 
(infell), CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
1569-164 West Van Buren 8t,, yy Uitesas. ul 


When writing mention this paper. 
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ARMS & LECS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET, 
The Most Natural, Comfortablo @ 
Durable. Over 15,000 in use. 
New Patents & | rtant improves 
ment. U. 8. Gov't Manufacturer 
Illustrated book of 430 pages and 

formula for measuring seut 





A. A. MARKS 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
When writing mention this paper. 
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HONEST, PROMPT and RELIABL 


So ship your Produce, Poultry, Butter, Eggs, H 
Veal, Game, Apples, Ovions and Potatoes to Frank 
A. Smith, Wholesale Commission Merchant, 38 Little 
12th Street, West Washington Ma:ket, New York. 
Refer to Bradatreet’s or Dun’s Agencies, 


When writing mention this paper. 
Fat the White 
¥ h. 


ARTICHOKE :=- 


acr’ in dry season. Descriptive circular free. Seedy 
l per bushel. J. P. VEISSERING, MELVILLE 
adison County, Ul. 
When writing mention this paper. 
ANTED— One er two tndustrious traveling sale® 
men with experience to sell a reliable line of 
Lubricating Oils, Greases, and Special Oils, either 
exclusively or as a sideline. Liberal inducements & 
the right man. Address Buckeye Refining Cow 
Cleveland, Oluio. 
When writing mention this pape, 


BABY CARRIAGES "5! 





All Live Stoch 








Oo anyone at = aoe 
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factory. Save zi tee for ¥9. 
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HEBEL) Ince Address CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
j ae, tee West Yow Benes Cote BS ae ue 


When writing mention this paper. 





TES, If vou have superfiuous 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily 
and effectually without chemicals or instruments. 
Correspondence contidentialin plain sealed envelope 
Mrs. Mt. N. PERRY, box 93, Oak Park, LiL 


Say you saw this in The American Farmer. 


FREE SPRAY PUMP t2.cz° perez 


it. 1 
you mean business and want agency send 10c. We will 
send a complete pump that will do the work of a 310 
spray. A. SPEL b 40, North Windham, Motue- 


When writing mention this paper. “4 


to one person In each 


ED 


A ~ A fine farm of 100 ac 
FOR ~ LE. with large —— Ww 
i eS further information apply 
SAMES TRACK LE DENNIS, Princess Aune, 








for Tuz AmeErIcaAN FARMER 


Maryland : 
When writing mention this paper. 
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A Birthday. 
BY CHRISTI NA @. ROSSETTR 


My heart is like a singing bird 
yhose nest is ina watered shoot; 
my heart is like an apple tree 
Whose boughs are bent with thick-set fruit. 

My heart is like a rainbow shell 

Phat paddies in a haleyon sea; 
any Benet is uladder than al) these 

ause my love is come to me, 


Raise me a dais of silk and down; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes; 
Carve it in doves, and pomegranates, 
And peacocks wiih a hundred eyes ¢ 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves, «nd silver fleurs-de-lys; 
Because the birthday of my life 
- Is come, my love is come to me, 


> 


Jes’ to Be Along 0’ You 
BY @G. H. TURNER, 


Why, dearie, seems I couldn't tell like how it 
‘pears to me 

To be with you, an’ only you, *thout mindin’ 
where we be, 

It sort o’ brings a dreamy sense of peace and 
comfort too, 

An’a —s kind of feelin’ jes’ to be along o’ 
you 


It sets the bees a hummin’, and the birds begin 


o sing. 

An’ the clover heads to blushing, thinkin’ of 
the happy Spring, 

It makes ths cuses brighter in the mornin's 
early dew, 

An'me as happy as the birds to be along o' 
you, 


The brook laughs at the mossy banks that o’er 
its edges dip, 
The water lillies kiss the brook, pretendin’ jes’ 


o sip, 
Beems like I clear forget myself when brook 
and lillles woo, 
An’ wonder what you're thinkin’ of when I’m 
along o’ you 


Why, Cearte, all the world grows bright, and 
beautiful and fair, 

An’ jes’ to live and breathe and be is heaven 
every where 

When I'm along with you, my dear, forgettin’ 
where we be, 

An’ both are happy an’ content when you're 
along o’ me. 


oe 


ABOUT WOMEN. 
ISS FRANCES E. WILLARD and 
Lady Henry Somerset brought to 
Washington for the President’s approval 
one of the longest and most immense 
petitions ever made. It is a petition of 
temperance, which they will lay before 
all the rulers of the world, to show that 
the women want aid for the cause from 
all Governments. There are over a 
million actually written names, and 
counting indorsements and the like from 
different societies, there are upwards of 
6,000,000. 





r™ 
7°. 


A Week for Women. 





Last week was surely woman’s week in 
Washington during the Trienniel Session 
of the National Council of Women, which 
was the greatest coming together of repre- 
sentative women ever known to the world. 
National President May Wright Sewall 
delivered a Statesmanlike address at the 
opening session, and presided with great 
dignity and impartial bearing through- 
out. Speakers of National and inter- 
national fame were on the programs, 
and daily and nightly Metzerott Music 
Hall, where the sessions were held, were 
attended by crowded and _ interested 
audiences, 





MRS. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 


Among the vast army of brilliant 
women were conspicuous those helpful, 
ee earnest leaders, Miss Frances E. 

fillard, Lady Henry Somerset, and 
Rey. Anna Howard Shaw, and Susan B. 
Anthony, along with Mary Lowe Dick- 
enson, Isabella Charles Davis, Lillian 
M. N. Stevens, Rachel Foster Avery, 
and a host of others. 

They discussed so many subjects that 
it is impossible to enumerate them, be- 
going with Immigration, Education, 

umanitarianism in general, Gov- 
ernment Reform, Kindergartens and 
Child Psychology, Suffrage, Appropria- 
tions for Denominational Schools, Nat- 
uralization, and Income Taxes, Divorce 
Laws, The Opening of Churches on Week 
Days, down to The Study of Art in the 
Schools. 





MRS. RACHEL FOSTER AVERY. 


There were represented seventeen 
@ifferent National Associations of 
Women and three or four local councils. 
There were not only Christian, but 
Jewish women and negroes, all meeting 
on the same level in the one great move- 
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As One Should Not Look. 


Trying to be stylish is very often a 


nothing short of an abomination. The 





type of woman in the cut is very numer- 
ous in Washington, and on the streets of | 
many of our cities, but there are perhaps 
many of her country sisters who could 
suggest improvements in her costume, 
Starting with her hat, which is a 


WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


Cheerless Surroundings are Not to be 
Desired. 


Eprrok FarmHovuse: Frequently the 
country school-room is a gloomy, dismal 
place. There is neither need nor excuse for 
such rooms. - Mothers wouldn’t think of sit- 
ting at home in barren, uncomfortable rooms; 
yet they send young children to spend the 
greater part of every day to a room that 
would give them the blues if they remained 
in it an hour. 

Mothers, why don’t you havea ‘“‘ bee,’’ and 
make your school-room a thing of beauty and 
a joy to your children? You candoit. The 
worst room in the land can be made sweet 
and clean with paint, paper and kalsomine. 


: : , Near! i i 
farce. All exaggerations in dress are | early every home in the neighborhood can - 


spare one picture for the walls; some - big 
brother can make a wall bracket for books, 
out of a couple of boxes, paint and enamel. 
Nearly every family can spare money enough 
to buy one book for the school library. 

While you are at the job, black the stove 
and paper a large box to hold wood. Fur- 
nish a good broom, dust-pan and duster. Of 
course, the teacher will have plants in Sum- 
mer, but school-rooms in the country cannot 
be kept warm at night, so she must forego 
this pleasure through the Winter; but do not 
forget to send her a bouquet from your own 
plants, thus warming the cockles of her heart, 
and at the same time giving your children 
an object lesson on thoughtfulness for others. 
—L. R., Connecticut. 


CARE OF “CHILDREN. 


How to Clothe, Feed and Treat the 
Baby. 


Eprtrork FARMHOUSE: In choosing this 
subject, I choose one in which every mother 
is intensely interested, and the fathers also, 
for all right-minded parents desire their child 
to have the best possible care. 

We have given usa little red, struggling 
form, sometimes, too weak to cry aloud or 
show mach visible sign of life. We must 
give every attention possible to its care—food, 
clothing, bathing, habits of cleanliness, 
amusement and instraction. A good deal to 
think of, but not nearly all. What is more 
helpless or dependent than a new-born child ! 
A human soul, not able to supply its own 
needs, yet with all the possibilities of life. 

The clothing of a child should be soft, 
light, warm, loose, and easily adjusted. Un- 
necessary garments should be avoided. A 
baby is naturally active, never still while 








straight-brimmed, black velvet one, the | 
pretty effect of the black satin roset and | 
bunches of forget-me-nots, is spoiled by | 
the flaring wings, which are suggestive 
only of the horns of Mephisto. The 
gathered round waist is remarkably neat 
and pretty with its high, velvet collar, 
but to cover it with scrolls of gold braid 
seems quite unpardonable. The plain, 
black skirt is just the right fullness and 
avery pretty shape, but black aud yellow 
velvet ribbon, though it might pass at a 
Cabinet Tea, is not suited to the really 
well-dressed woman. Simplicity is the 
same as elegance in the eyes of quiet, re- 
fined, sensible women. 





Picturesquely Pretty. 


Young girl’s dresses can be made pret- 
tier now than ever before. The varie- 
ties of styles are as picturesque as they 





are simple. The skirts are always plain 
and full. The one shown is of soft, 
golden-brown merino, with braid of a 
darker brown. ‘The little rosets of pale- 
blue ribbon give a delightfully dressy 
effect, and makes a charming costume 
for best. The yoke can be of silk or 
velvet if desired. 





WOMEN WHO IMITATE MEN. 





Dr. Parkhurst Calls Them “ Andro- 
maniacs,” and Defines the Word. 


There is an element in the feminine 
world that is suffering from what I shall 
venture to call “ Andromania,” writes 
the Rey. Charles H. Parkhurst in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. The word is 
not an English one, for the reason, I 
suppose, that the English language mak- 
ers never supposed that we should need 
such a term. It is constructed on the 
same principle as the word Anglo-mania, 
which means a passionate aping of 
everything that is English. “ Andro- 
mania” means similarly a passionate 
aping of everything thatismannish. It 
isan attempt on the part of those affected 
with the disease to minimize distinctions 
by which manhood and womanhood are 
differentiated, whether as regards their 
culture, their interests or their activities. 
It is that animus which permits a woman 
to imagine that she has achieved a great 
triumph if she succeeds in doing some- 
thing that only man has hitherto been 
accustomed to do, but that no weman 
has hitherto availed to do. It is that 
animus which excepts to having woman’s 
public activities along any line distin- 
guished by any designation of sex—as 
when, ina ee city not long ago, 
a company of women were organizing 
for action in a field where masculine 
efforts were already being exerted, and 
they objected to having their society 
called “The Women’s Board of Aid,” on 
the ground that their masculine ana- 
logues working in the same field did not 
call their organization “The Men’s 
Board of Aid.” Although these two 
societies were occupying the same ground, 
yet it was reasonable to expect that the 
two would cover the same ground in 
quite different ways; and if the women 
in question had realized that fact as 
fully as they ought to have done, so far 
from wanting to exclude the term 
“ women ” they would have been anxious 





ment for the lifting up of their fellow- 
beings. 


to retain it, and to have proved that their 


awake, therefore its clothing must not obstruct 
its movements, A little high-necked, long- 
sleeved, woolen shirt, and for the first two 
weeks a linen bandage, a woolen shirt on a 
waist with sleeves (no band), and the soft 
little outside slip are all that is necessary in 
Summer. In Winter, socks to protect the 
little toes, or a foot blanket, is added. The 
dresses aud shirts should not be over 30 inches 
from neck to bottom of the hem; your baby 
will be much more comfortable and so much 
more easily handled. If you will try this 
length you will never go back to the long, 
full skirts. Some of you will say ‘My 
mother dressed me so, and I guess she knew 
how to dress a baby.’’ Very well, I hope she 
did; but, my dear mother, is it fair to improve 
on our methods in other lines and neglect 
this ? 

A bath may be given a vigorous child once 
a day, but for a delicate baby every other 
day is sufficient, until the second month. 
After this bathe daily. Heshould not remain 
in the water over five minutes. Begin with 
the water at 90° Fahr. and gradually accus- 
tom him toa lower temperature. The best 
time is an hour after feeding. Avoid soap as 
much as possible. When necessary to use 
any, use only the best castile or Ivory soap. 
That preparation known as Comfort powder is 
very fine, and has been liked by all, but it is 
rather expensive. Oxide of zine and ¢orn- 
starch im-equal proportions, scented with a 
little powdered orris root, is what I use for my 
children. The oxide is poisonous if taken in- 
ternally, but most excellent externally. 

The principal food for a child a year old 
should be milk, oatmeal, wheatlet, graham 
bread, ete. No meat should be given a child 
under five years of age, if you value a good 
disposition and healthy digestion. Never 
give soothing sirups of any kind; they are all 
deranging, consequently debilitating. If 
baby has the eclic give him catnip tea or a 
little peppermint or anise in hot water. 
Above all, keep warm. Impure air and im- 
proper diet are fruitful sources of much 
dreaded disease. Feed your child regularly 
on simple, nutritiousdict. Bathe him at the 
close of each day. Keep woolen next his 
skin; don’t dresstoo warmly, however. Give 
him his nap in the heat of the day, ina well 
ventilated room; the rest of the day turn him 
outdoors barefooted to play inthesand. The 
child who spends most of its waking hours 
outdoors, barefooted, in the clean sand, sel- 
dom gets ill, but instead— 

“Sleep that wakes in laughing days 

Health that mocks the doctor's rule; 


Outward sunshine; inward joy; 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy!” 


—Mrs. W. M. Jones. 





Of Rugs—Every Kind and Variety. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: There is nothing that 
adds more to the cozy appearance of a room 
than rugs, and I shall tell several ways in 
which they may be made. 

If you have pieces of two old ingrain carpets, 
cut them in strips, three-fourths of an inch 
wide, and lengthwise the carpet. The strips 
may be any length. Draw out the threads 
on either side until there are only a few left 
in the middle. Sew the strips together like 
carpet rags, roll in balls, aifd send it to a 
weaver, Who will weave it like rag carpet. 
Of course, the carpet should be well beaten 
before it is cut. Use pieees of one carpet for 
the middle, and another fora border. Crochet 
heavy fringe for the ends. 

Another woven rug is made of any kind of 
soft woolen goods, either old or new. Cut 
the pieces bias. Thread a needle with coarse 
thread and gather the strips through the 
middle. It will not be necessary to tack the 
strips together like carpet rags; simply lap the 
edges. ‘They should be left just loose enongh 
on the thread to twist up like chenille. Roll 
the gathered strips into balls and send to the 
weaver. I made one a short time ago that 
was a yard wide, and one a yard and a half 
wide. The weaver furnished the chain, and 
wove it for 40 cents. It does not resemble 
rag carpet in the least, for the chain sinks 
into the rags and does not show. The center 
may be made bit or miss, with a plain border. 
I saw a very pretty one not long since, with a 
brown center, and a border of orange, red, 
and green on eitherend. It was made of old 
dress-skirts, dyed with Diamond Dye. 

A pretty and useful rug for a bath-room 
may be made of a width of closely-woven 
matting. Bind the edges with a strip of 
brown linen and paint a running-vine design 
all around it, in shades of brown, red and 
green. 

A mosaic rug is made of seraps of furniture 
plush or brocade. Sew them to a foundation 
in crazy fashion, and outline the edges with 
briar stitch in bright-colored yarns. Heavy 
cloth left from men’s clothing may be used in 
the same way. i 

Another way of making rugs gives,.the 
housekeeper an opportunity to use the.old 
woolen stockings, socks, ete., they may have 
onhand. Cut strips lengthwise the stocking, 
three-fourths of an inch wide; any length may 
be used. Takea piece of bed-ticking the 
size you wish your rug to be, and sitting 
down to the machine, sew close te one edge 
of a knitted strip, following the stripe of the 
ticking, tokeepitstraight, sew astrip on every 
- stripe of the ticking,or ifthestripes are very nar- 
row ,oneveryotherone. When the foundation 
is covered, ravel down to the stitching, which 

will leave a crimped fringe. - It will stay in 





work was equally as v le, 


a te 


ee 


crimp from the knitting for years. If, the 
stockings axe tied, an thay ap likely t9- be, 


dye them any color you wish with Diamond 
Dye. The work is véry‘ easily and quickly 
done, and the colors willajsver fade. Bright 
green is pretty for the center, shaded to very 
dark green all areund the edge, or olive green. 
may be used for the céhter; with a border of 
garnet.—MAry. ee 

_/ 


UTILITY AS TO OLD CLOTHES. 


Making the Most of Things—Re- 
member the Poor. 


EvITOR FARMHOUSE: Did you ever stop 
to think that the partly-worn clothing stor- 
ed away in boxes, closets or drawers, would 
make comfortable garments for the little ones 
in some poor man’s family? Until you come 
in personal contact with them, in a friendly, 
helpful way, you will not realize how great 
is their need, nor how useful many discarded 
things can be made. If you have any 
deficacy about offering them, I will say 
that I have known ministers’ wives and 
many others who could not have kept their 
children in school or Sunday school but for 
the help received in just such ways as this ; 
and many others could be saved from actual 
suffering, if there were some systematic way 
of using the cast-off garments that accumu- 
late from year to year. If you have no 
neighbors in need, think of the Orphans’ 





Homes full of destitute children. They 
would bless you for your timely help, when 
they reach the age of understanding. If you 


have no time for the work, get some young 
= interested in it, and help them a little 
n planning and cutting the garments. There 
are many secieties of young people all over 
the country, organized for the purpose of 
helping the needy, and they would do the 
work gladly. 

It is always best to wash woolen goods be- 
fore making it over, not only for the purpose 
of having it clean, but because the shrinkage 
will make it stronger; then if the garment 
should be soiled before it is worn out, it can 
be washed and pressed on the wrong side to 
look as nice as new, without becoming too 
small. You will doubtless find many home- 
ly, faded articles that could be made to look 
— respectable by dyeing them some 

arker color, It is very little trouble to get 
good results by using diamond dye occording 
to the directions. He sure to tie the dry dye 
in a cloth, thoroughly dissolve it before add- 
ing the boiling water, and keep turning and 
stirring the goods constantly, while it is in 
the dye, to keep it from being streaked or 
spotted. 

For the small boys, the plain, tight-fitting 
sailor coats are best, as they are easily made, 
and if washed, easy to presson the wrong 
side. Shrink the lining before using. 

Good mittens and caps can be made of the 
scraps that are left from other things, and the 
addition of cord or braid will make them 
‘quite jaunty. Cut the cap crown in sections, 
and sew them together, cut a strip to go 
around the cap, bind one side with inch-wide 
braid and fold the wide stripover. The wide 
part can be drawn down over the ears in cold 
weather, A good pattern may be obtained 
by taking an old cap apart and cutting it by 
the pieces. 

Nice kilt suits for the little boys can be 
made out of the old woolen dresses, and with 
the present style of combinations the possi- 
bilities with little girls’ dresses are legion. 

Partly-worn knit jinderwear can be made 
over for the little ones; and will do good 
service. Cut the shoulder parts from the 
lower part of the vests, aud, if necessary, the 
legs of worn-out stockings can be used for 
sleeves. Knit the wrists in ridges, using fine 
yarn, and finish the lower edge with crocheted 
scallops. Ifthe underweéar is of fine quality, 
it. will make good soles for made-over 
hosiery. 

Almost every woman has one or more of 
the old-fashioned newmarkets or other long 
cloaks, the skirt of which will contain enough 
good material for a small overcoat. Dye it 
dark brown, navy biue or black, using 
diamond dye for cotton, if there is any cotton 
in the cloth then get a good pattern, cut 
it out, and put it together carefully. The 
edge may be bound or left plain. It need 
not have a ‘“‘home-made’’ look, if all the 
seams are neatly pressed before the lining is 
put in.—DoroTHy HARPER, Reading, Kan- 
Sas. 

The. editor would call attention 
especially tu the portion of the above 
letter, which reminds us that we must 
give tothe poor. Inthe homes of many 
who think themselves unable to con- 
tribute to charity there can often be 
found bundles and trunks of partly-worn 
clothing too good to throw away, and 
discarded by different members of the 
family. There is positively no excuse 
for keeping in one’s house, when they 
are not needed, articles for which others 
are suffering. It seems almost a crime 
to live along in our comfortable, indiffer- 
ent way, retaining much that we do not 
need, and have no use for in the world, 
just because we are too indifferent, or 
indolent, or absorbed in our own affairs 
to give it away, and t feel concern at 


the want and misery of our brother. 


STITCHES. 





For FARMHOUSE: 


STAR TIDY. 

1. Ch 5, join, 12 sc in ring, ch 5, skip 2 st 
1 de in next, ch 5, 1 dein same place, ch 2, 
skip 2, 1 dein next, ch 5, 1 de in same, repeat 
until you get around the last 5 ch, fasten with 
sc to first 5 ch. 

2. Ch 5, 1 deon de, 3de in ch, ch, 5, 3 de 
in same ch, 1 dc on de, ch 2, L.de on de, re- 
peat until end of row and .fasten each row 
with a sc. 





3. Ch. 5, 4 de onsde, 3de under ch, ch 5, 3 
de under same ch, 4° deon dec, ch 2, 4 dc on 
de, repeat. 

4. Ch 5, 7 dc, 3 under ch, repeat this 
around once. ~ 

5. Ch5, 10 de, 3 under ch, repeat once 
around. 

6. Ch 8, skip 3dc, 10 de on next 10, ch 2, 
1h; ch 5,1dein same place, ch 2, 10 de on 
next 10, ch 5, 1 tre under ch2, ch 5, 10dcon 
next 10, repeat. 

7. Ch65, 1 de in 2 d st of ch, ch5, 7 de on 
d es; ch 5, 1 de in center of ch 5, ch 5, 1 de 
in same place, ch 5, 7 de, repeat, make 2 h 
instead of 1 h. 

8. Ch5, 2h,ch5, 4de, ch 5, 1h, ch 5,1 
de in centerof ch 5, ch 5,1 dc, in same 
stitch, 1h, ch 5,4 dc. Repeat from first, in 
place of 2 h make 4 h. 

9. Ch5, 3h, ch 5, 1 de in last de; ch 5, 2 
h, ch 5 de in center of 5 ch, ch 5 1 de in same 
2h, ch 5,1de inilde. Repeat from first of 
row, only make 6 h instead of 3 h. 

This pattern makes a very pretty tidy made 
from changeable cotton; No. 40 is about the 
right size. By a little skill the squares may 
be sewn together the desired size, without 
showing where they are connected.—ELLEN 





A. CHANDE, Sherburn, Minn, 


“Bread into it, and let it scald. 


TALKING IT OVER, 


Hints and Opinions on Things 
in the Home and Out of It. 





PROUD OF THEIR FARMS. 


Miss E. A. Drake writes: Brunswick is a 
little town 20 miles south of Cleveland, O., 
built on high, rolling land, surrounded by 
rich, well-cultivated iota The soil on the 
west of the dividing ridge isa mixture of clay 
and dark, sandy soil, not so good fer cropping 
as for pasture, while the soil east of the di- 
vide is a rich, sandy loam, good for any kind 
of crops, and gives good yield. Potatoes are 
grown extensively, and command a good price 
in market. Fruits of all kinds are in abun- 
dance. Our farmers are a thoroughgoing class 
who delight in their well-kept farms and fine 
stock. Being a high and dry Township, there 
is but little sickness here, consequently one 
M. D. is able to attend to all cases in his 
line. 

TOAST AND A RUG. 


©. L. D., Berrien County, Mich., says: Let 
me tell you my way of making something 
the children call as good as milk toast. Put 
your milk and butter into a spider, the same 
amount you would use for toast. Break your 
I think it is 
as good, and much easier made than toast. 
If you want to make a rug in a few hours, 
get a piece of canvas—anything, even an old 
grain sack will do—take worsted cloth (cotton 
isn’t pretty), and make squares about four 
inches across. If you wish your rug two 
inches thick, put four or five together, one on 
top of the other; or, easier, tear in strips the 
desired width and fold into squares, clip the 
corners round, and cut down toward the 
center as you would for fringe; but be careful 
not to cut clear across. It makes it fluffy, 
but is pretty if not cut. Sewsecurely through 
the squares of center to the canvas, and sew 
on enough to cover canvas. You can make 
our squares at random, and it doesn’t show 
if they are not even. 


CONTENTMENT. 


Mrs. J. F. H., Swampscott, Mass., aptly 
says: Among the coveted gifts and graces, 
contentment stands high; for, with it we can 
be happy everywhere. One person thinks he 
can always be contented where he can look 
out on the ocean, because he is used to it. A 
scholar is never so happy as when trying to 
unravel a problem which he knows he can 
master. We often hear about the contented 
farmer, as if he and his placid cows were akin 
to each other, and, judging by the looks of 
some farmers, the resemblance is too true. In 
fact, the cow takes the lead, for while she ap- 
pears to be idle, she is really producing her 
quota of milk daily, which is all that is re- 
quired of her. The active. progressive farmer 
is never so contented as when he is working 
to improve the quality of his fruit and vege- 
tables or the looks of his place. He knows 
one crop or another may fail, and probably 
will each year; but he puts his trust in God, 
who is sole Commander of the wind and 
waves, and the farmer seldom fails to be re- 
warded by success in some direction. ‘‘ While 
the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest 
shall not cease.’? Contentment is but another 
name for rest. 


WISE IN HER DAY. 


Young Housekeeper, Dardenne, Mo., writes: 
Don’t try and do more work than you are 
able to; are there not some poor ones in your 
neighborhood who would willingly help you? 
Give them a chance, and they will have some- 
thing to be thankful for. Hire all the help 
you are able to. Don’t kill yourself simply 
to save a little, and leave your children 
mdétherless at an age when they most need a 
mother’s care. Don’t spend too much time 
over your fancy work, especially if you have 
weak nerves; take more out-door exercise; 
take a greater interest in your neglected 
flower garden. Poultry raising is both profit- 
able and healthful. Wish someone would 
write about their flowers, also their culture 
I dearly love flowers, but am able to 
cultiyate but a few. I have two beautiful 
bed-spread patterns. If any of the sisters 
would like them, I will send one or both. 
Don’t forget to dress the little ones snug and 
warm; it will save lots of worry, suffering, 
and doctor’s bills. 


A BUG AND A QUILT. 


Tabitha Reynolds writes: I made quite a 
pretty rug out of an old brown cloth overcoat. 
Cut the pieces 1} by 2 inches round two end 
corners. Work the rounded end in loose 
buttonhole stitch, with redand blueyarn. (I 
used old yarn; it answersthe purpose.) Take 
canvas coffee sack or something of the kind 
for the foundation. Cut round or oblong. 
Begin with the outside round, lapping each 
piece just a little. With the second row com- 
mence so as to break joints, as in slate work; 
lap second row nearly half onto first row. 
Keep on row after row until the canvas is 
nearly covered; cut a round piece of the same 
goods, buttonhole stitch around it, put it on 
with raw paste, and cook down with hot iron, 
as in patching carpet. In the center I worked 
a flowerof the red yarn, which helps the looks 
if the center is large enough. The best of the 
old wool dresses make nice quilt-tops. If faded, 
or colors do not suit, can be easily colored 
most any color. If previous color be light, 
with Diamond Dye, I made one with the best 
of four or five old dresses in crazy fashion. 
Instead of sewing on cloth, I sewed them in 
seams, which is quicker done, and looks as 
well. Where there are so many seams, they 
should be quilted, not knotted. I pieced up 
the calico and gingham scraps in the same 
way for dark quilt, and prefer it rather than 
piecing scraps into blocks. 


Some Dainties. 
SILVER-EDGE CHOCOLATE CAKE, 


Two bars of grated chocolate, 14 cups of 
brown sugar, 3 eggs (yolks only), } cupofsweet 
milk, 4 teaspoons of melted butter. Boil this 
until thick as jelly, Stir well while boiling. 
Put the disk in cold water, when coq] add } 
cups of milk, 2 cups of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls 
baking powder. Bakeinlayers. Put frosting 
between; very nice. 





APPLE JELLY CAKE, 


Beat white and yolks of three eggs, 1} cups 
sugar, 4 cup butter, } cup milk, 3 cups flour, 
2 teaspoons baking powder. Bake in jelly 
tins. Use jelly hot. 

Filling—3 apples grated, # cup sugar, 1 
beaten egg. Lemon juice. Stir while cooking, 
“Mins. ML L. Ervina, Coupeville, Wash. 





EXCHANGE 





To any one sending me either of the follow- 
ing articles by mail, three and a half yards 
good gingham, three yards black sateen, one 
Spool bright color knitting-silk, or two pair 

black hose, I will return by mail a nice 
collection of shells (including starfish, sea-ur- 
chin and sea-biscuit) from Puget Sound.—S, 
L. Mock, Port Blakely, Wash. 


I will send four hand-painted scraps, suit- 
able for crazy-work, to everyone sending me 
half an ounce embroidery silk.—Mrs. E, 
ToMPKINS, Palo Alto, Cal. 








FREE TO INVALID LADIES, 


A lady who suffered for years with uterine troub 
displacements, rrhea and other ties? 
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Experiments in Hog Feeding. 


The following data is taken from the 
report of a hog feeding experiment 
carried on at the branch experiment 
station at Idaho Falls, by Mr. W. F. 
Cash, under the direction of Chas. P. 
Fox, Professor of Agriculture, University 
of Idaho. 
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Effect of a Damaged Crop on the Land. 


The quantity of plant food taken from 
the soil by any crop is, of course, divided 
as to time and amount by the stage of 
maturity of the crop. If a crop is ma- 
ture, or nearly so, it will have.taken 
from the land about all the plant food it 
will ever do, and if then the crop is de- 
stroyed, and remains on the land, and is 
plowed under, the elements of fertility 
taken from the soil will be returned. 
But if the crop is removed, the soil will 
have been deprived of as much plant 
food as if the crop had fully ripened. 
There is no abstraction of plant food 
from the soil after the straw or stem of a 
plant is dry and ripe. The seed then 
acquires the remainder of its substance 
from the straw or stems of the plants. 
The loss of fertility of the soil by crops, 
as stated, will be in proportion to the 
maturity of them at the time of the dam- 
age and stoppage of the growth. 





WATERPROOF 


OVERCOATS AND CLOAKS, 


The Mackintosh Brought Within the 
Means of Every One. 





The mackintosh—a thin cloth coat to 
rain—is univérsally used abroad as ap 
a Spritig, - Autumn. The oe 
regular overcoatof fine quality,so far as 
go, and only the wearer knows that tO pee perfectly 
waterproof and Warmer than an ulster. 

The ordinary cost of a mackintosh frem 416 
to $35; but one of the Americad man bas 
— to sell single coats to otr subscribers at the 

olesale price r 


thousand, aud this 
brings the cost to about one-third of the conlpae 

















The outside and Inside cloths are coated wif rah 
ber, rolled together, cut, made up, and therenghiy 
cured, 80 that they are unchangeable in Ve} res 
They are stitched with a solid seam, and ll pre 
ect the wearer in any ordipary exposure ® @eray 
weather, They are 52 to 58 inches long, with de 
tachable cape; will fit and wear well. fego 
sizes are 54, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46. Other 
cost $2 additional. In ordering, send emat Wwuit 
measurement over the under coat, 


MEN’S MACKINTOSHES. 


A double-texture diagonal—No. F 27 blue, F233 black, 
or F 26 tan—cape coat, with seains double stitohed, for 


$5.25. 
A double-texture Henrletta—No. 22 B, or 
B, blue—cape coat, with seams double-stitched, Sr 96. 
A double+exture, all-wool tricot— No, 228 B, black, or 
224 B, blue—cape coat, seams sewed, cemented and 
strapped, for §9. 


WOMEN’S GARMENTS. 


The women’s garments are mae up in both double 
wd single-texture, and are astylish wrap in cool as 
well as we@weather. 

The outside clotiis, Navy b'ue and black, are in the 
double-textuce goods, The. vith a pretty plaid lining, 
the rubber being between ve cloths, and not showing 
atall. They are made in sleeveless Inverness shapes, 
and the regular sizes are bust 32, length 52; 8464, 34 54, 
36-56, 36-58, 38-60, 40-62. Other sizes will cost @@ extra 
On these garments the single cape is about 27 inches 
long. The triple capes are 5, 9, and 26 Inch, and 
are made with the collar attached to the capes, so that 
the latter can be worn as a shoulder wrap separately 

Two grades, of both single and double texture, can 
be had In the different colors, as follows: 

Women’s single-texture diagonal (unlined cape) In- 
vernesses, black, tan, and Navy blu@, for $3.50. 

Women’s singl--texture, wool-surface Henrietta (un- 
lined cape) black and Navy blue, for §5. 

Women’s double-texture Inverness, woolkeurface 
Henrietta, long cape attached, black and blue, $@.50. 

Same with fripte capes, detachable co!lar on capes, 

7.7%. 


ihis three-cape style is a new garment made for this 
season. These goods have been reduced about one 
third from any previous prices. All orders are sept by 
express, receiver paying charges,which are but a trifle, 
the goods being light. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. 0. 
PARE YOUR CORKS. 

We have something new in a toilet artiale in the 
shape of a steel knife for cutting corus, an operation 
unfortunately a necessity to many who wear moderp 
foot gear. It c.oses in a sheath like an ordini knife, 
and issmall and can be carried in the pocketas dliy 
as a penknife. 


Sent, postpaid, to any address for 60 cents, 
Address 





THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washingtog, D. 0, 
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assumed by us. 
$20, even If it could have been produced, but the fact is it contains @ 
unknown at that time. 

In addition to the watch we send in every instance a neat and serviesabie 
@hain, 80 that the outfit will be ready to put on and wear as soon as reesived. 


HOW TO CET IT. 


We do not cell this watch without the paper, and no one can secure ene of 
timepieces by itself. 
watch for a period of 30 days by mall to any persen whe 


A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. 


A Premium Offer that Breaks the Record. 
READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW. 


Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely True, 
Though Hard to Believe. 


Think of It] A Stemind and Stem-Set Watch Cuaranteed a Perfeet Time 
keeper that Will Not Cost a Cent. 








We have secured for our friends one of the most serviceable watches eyer 
made, which is a stem-winder and stem-setter having all the 
ances known to the watchinaker’s art. The case is solid gilt or néekel, 
It is two inches in diameter and threo-qukrtets of ad 
The cut shows the correct shape. , 
ut an ordinary modern Watc 
which any person may be proud to carry in h le D 
teed by the manufacturer, and if not found exactly as reptesented tale gust 


odern epflt 
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CLUB OF @NLY EIGHT YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS 


to THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

Understand that you gay nothing for the watch. but send us eight mames 
and addresses of subscr[kéfs to. 'L. 
each subscriber, who w 
send you the above-described w: 
of charge. 

No one. therefore. need be without 
in the neighborhood a single day longer. Ifideed, it will not take ada 
only eight subscribers at 60c, each for the best family news: rin ie United States. 
Try it, and see for yourself how easy itis. Remember le 
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h free to our friends who will raise the cli §, becaiige we want THE AMERICAN iy 
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DO NOT LOSE TIME, 


but attend to this matter the very next day after you reeeive this offer. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washington, D. ©. 
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Chicks, Selecting Breeding Stock, Culling 

ilainous Practice, The Vaperiaae and 
Turkeys, Ducks, Geen, etc., etc. 
it is the ONLY complete book of the kind. 


Poultry; Those 
Least Expendi 
Knows it All 
tion. 


Cen’ 









WHO NEED SUCH A BOOK? 
Every Person Who Uses an Incubator, All Who Think of Using an Incubator, TB u 
Have Been eens in a Worthless Incubator(?), All Who Raise Broilers a the 
cae gees - imom ds it 1 even 

oO an bor. Ever inner needs it, an : n I 
ill Find Some Surprises Awaiting tins in This MODERN Book en 4P° 


It is waitten to meet the needs of poultrymen of the Tenth Decade of the 


Wes oF 
| We will send this book and Tae AMERICAN FARMER one year for $1.2. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER, Washing(o" 





This Book is Finely Illustrated, printed on superior plate paper, bound in cloth, ae 
teresting and instructive from beginning to end. Among the many subjects treat 
Incubation in Egypt, with illustrations, Good Incubators, How to Choose a0 
Best Size Incubator, Hot Air or Hot Water, Regulators, Marking Eggs, with © s 
Table for Record, Cooling the Eggs, Testing Eggs, with illustrations, How —. ' 
Develop, with nine illustrations, Animal Heat, When Hatching, Dead in the Shell, a" 
of Incubation, Moisture in Hatching, Broeding, Brooding Houses, illustrated, is and Pom 

t, 
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Irmtrations, 


illustrations, Brooding Yards, Feeding Chicks, Fattening Broilers, Old Fowls oe 
When to Cull, The Business [len, As 
{ts Use, Hatching Ducks in China, 0st 


sing Inct 


California and Algeria, with illustrations, Hygrometers, Directions for Running ied: in fat 
It is the finest book on the subject ever publishee; 
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By FANNIE FosteR CLARK ) 


ouchter been a lone 
woman; I warn’t 
cut out for one,” re- 
marked Miss Par- 
minter, who kept a 





ler, the dressmaker, 

" rented the second floor back. It 
wan | lst of February, the valentines 
me in, and it being evening 


little stationer’s | 
shop, to Jane Mil- | 


HADN’lT so 


time to stop downstairs and | 


assorting them according to price 

to sentiment. 
Walentines always takes a holt of 
Miss Parminter went on. “ Listen 


t is life without a heart 
fall our joys a part?’ 
I's » felt just that way myself. 


, seize the Summer day, 

ind sunshine while you may; 

crow dark, the way grows cold, 
rs come not when you're old,’ 


| -y! but that’s true! 
Loves, *twixt you and m« 
worgds continu lly.’ 
Ay lem Cupids flyin’. What a 
Dear! dear! Now, Jane, 
is them ten-cent ones? Put 


pile to the left. 


So. 


Now them 
Why, there’s 
Sure’s I live it’s 
lace papers is 
Sure s as 


Brackett!” 


papers. 
Nhl In, 


Jane, them 


” 


asked 
‘man presently, lounging 
and, after touching his hat, 
: , : 

lously aslant over his left 


w in valentines? 


\ “much,” she answered, with 
t empt at bein nbarrassed. 


‘ . ! at ° ; , 
unter, following him closely, 


ropes 
thel 


aught you might have stopped | 


IeCsNt 


ge from your father 


“Nothin’ much. Fust off I thought 
it was some message from the old man 
about collectin’ rent, but turned out 
‘twarn’t so.” 

“I guess not,” said Josiah, contempt- 
uously, and loud enough for Jane to 
hear. “The old man wouldn’t trust 
him with money. I’ve heard the two 
quarrelin’ more than once. The father 
always says: ‘You're a big rascal, 
Eugene, and you shan’t touch a dollar 
of mine. You’ve got your villainous 
broker’s office, so play your tricks out- 
side of my business.’ He's a cheating 
scamp, that fellow.” 

Jane rose quickly and came forward. 
Two bright spots of color burned on her 
pale cheeks. Her eyes were flashing, 
and she said, facing Josiah indignantly, 
“Mr. Brackett’s a gentleman, Josiah 
Jackson, and that’s more than you are.” 

“Jane,” the plumber answered, his 
voice shaking with anger, and yet with 
an appeal in it—“Jane, I don’t pretend 


to be. I’m only an honest man, and 
that fellow ain’t. That’s all I’ve got to 
say.” 


“ That’s more than you've any right 
to say,” the girl retorted. 

“Haven't I no right,” exclaimed 
Josiah, “to warn you for your own gqod 
when I see things is wrong?” 





I live it’s | 


t or suthin’, though dear knows | 


} ” 
praia up square, 


he drawled out; “I just 
‘ riendly way.” 

Really! Ifwe’daknown 
dressed up for you.” 


' 
veen 


ver brown 
» flushed and hid her face in a 

tine, that, like a proph- 
ited a young man in full 
regimentals leading a vailed 


loveliness toward a most 
i-looking piece of architecture. 
: Parmiuter began to busy herself | 
sproading certain lengths of cotton cloth 
t rve the “stock” from dust; and 
now and then she nervously fingered the | 
\ f her gray hair cultivated by the 


her face, aud called by courtesy 

curls. ‘This was a habit she had when 
disturbed in mind. ‘Then she muttered 

lf at intervals: “ Whatever is he 
, | wonder?” and by dint of keep- 

x one cye and one ear on the young 

ple, just as Eugene rose to go, she 

ard him say: “The Paramount will 
return in 12 months at least 20 times 
the investment.” 

“Is it—is it a silver mine?” asked 
vane, 

‘Yes; in Nevada; im-mense.” 

“(ould—eould as little as $500 worth 


be bought?” Jane ventured, very 
timidly, 
Well,” answered Eugene, with good- 


natured condescension, “ we are only buy- 
ing large blocks—a hundred thousand 
dollars at a time—for heavy capitalists, 
“but,” he added, in a low and tender 
‘Lil get you the $500 worth, 
u shall make your 20,000 or more, 
y little Jeannette, with the best of 


them, 

i'y suflering positive privation she 
bad contrived to put away $500—blood 
every penny of it, wrung from a 
natural heart that renounced 


young 
every little dearly-prized pleasure and 
lux iry hetore the dread of coming sick- 
bess and Want, 

iackett bent low over her slight, 
Blooping form, saw the grateful tears in 
her cheeks, pressed for an instant the 
thin ting rs, pricked and hardened by 
the needle, then whispered softly: “ Vil 
7 you again soon. Good night, little 
Jeannette,” 


Ne 


ng out he jostled the doorway 
@-anst a great form that seemed little in- 
ed to make way for him, and as 
he walked down the street the 
mm came into the shop and Miss 
viinter greeted it with, “ Hello, 
real vlad to see yer.” 

ih Jackson, plumber, owned those 
ulders, and owned the spare, 
“juare, low-browed face that looked out 
Above them. It was a workman’s face 


it eare for dress,” said Mr. 
tehing Jane’s homely little 
i in its pale bair, and not 
pretty even with her evi- 

n. “ Dress is nething, be- | 
he pointedly surveyed the | 


irl’s washed and turned and much- | 
meriuo—* beyond | 


“ You've got nothin’ to do with me at 
all,” answered Jane; and like a shabby 
little queen with a weak voice, much out 
of keeping with the might of her scorn, 
she walked to the stairway at the back 
and passed up to her own room. 

Josiah looked atter her; then push- 
ing back hig old hat with one rough 
hand that trembled strangely, he turned 
to Miss Parminter, who was very busy 
with the wispy curls, and said: 

“Look here. Uve been courtin’ Jane 
for more’n a year. She’s give me a 
kind of a half promise more’n once, and 
now—now, within six weeks, since that 
Brackett’s been loafin’ round, she treats 
me that ’Tain’t right, Miss 
| Parminter, ’tain’t right.” lis smudged 


way. 








‘and toilworn face quivered and grew | 


vale. 
“ Well,” answered the spinster, mak- 

| ing new tangles of the curls, “ you see, 
Mr. Brackett’s smooth-spoken 
and handsome, and moreover, 
girls. They like a little—well, 


8 
Josiah, 


what I 


| call poetry ways and soft speeches ; and 


girls likes it to be always valentine time, 
so to speak.” 

“But ’tain’t always valentine time, 
and soft talk won’t keep the pot a-b‘ilin,” 
said the practical Josiah, the words los- 
ing half their cearseness in the dignity 
of his suppressed and genuine suffering. 

“Ah,” Miss Parminter replied, we 
like being made much of in some way 
out o’ the common. 
| we're queens or angels. "Tain’t 
harm, but sometimes it costs us dear. 
Whzy, Josiah, just for a few nice words 


| and a way of Jookout of a pair of hand- 


some eyes, I throwed over a fellow as 


| good as you fora chap that jilted me 


after all. And here I’m a lone woman, 
and hadn’t never oughter been.” 
She cried quite hysterically for a mo- 
ment, then stopped to see what Josiah 
was slowly drawing from his pocket. 
It was a parcel, and he carefully opened 
it, saving: 

“ I’ve bought Jane a little present—a 
half a dozen pair of good woolen 
stockin’s. I thought they’d be more 
useful than breast-pins or such trash.” 

“What have I been tellin’ you?” 
Miss Parminter broke out, in passionate 
oratory. “ Stockin’s!—stockin’s indeed ! 
Why, a rosebud or a picture card would 
have more effect ona girl, Put up them 
stockin’s, Josiah; ’twon’t never do— 
never! Good gracious, man, I’m out of 
all patience with you. Go home, and I'll 
manage your love-making. Go home.” 

Josiah very meekly obeyed, and Miss 
Parminter closed the shop and went up 
to Jane’s room. 

Those red indignant spots still burned 
on the little dressmaker’s cheeks, and to 
the abrupt question, “Do you mean to 
give Josiah up?” she replied, sharply, 
“You can’t give up what you never 
had.” 

“ But you were getting fond of him,” 
Miss Parminter persisted. “ Does Mr. 
Brackett come too see you often?” 

“ That’s nobody’s business,” 

“’Tain’t except in so fur as I’m fond 
of you, Janey, and I’d like to see you 
turn out well,” 

“T expect to turn out well. ~ I’m going 
to invest my money, and in a year from 





now, you dear old friend—for you are 
a dear old friend, and I do love you,” 
exclaimed Jane, glad to find an excuse 


| for tears—“I shall be worth $20,000, 


and we'll go 
Think of it!” 
“ Look-a-here, Jane, what are you 
going to do with your money?” 
“ Put it in the Paramount Silver Mine. 
Eugene—I mean Mr. Brackett—will 
take care of it.” 


shopping. Shopping! 





“Eugene! Are you going to marry 
| him?” 

“Yes; that is, n—no. 
minter ! ”—and 


Oh, Miss Par- 
Jane looked almost 
pretty and girlish as she kneeled down 
and hid her ixce against the angular but 
sympathetic shoulder—*oh, think—I 
| do think somethin’s coming of it. He’s 
| been here three times, and he’s asked me 
| to call him Eugene, and he calls me 
little Jeannette in a gentle way that’s just 


“Humph! And how about Josiah?” 


al it wasa workman’s form. Plumber 
; n all over him, from his 
. tted hair to his stained hands 
‘ lattened thumbs, that showed | 
lays off” were very few. He | 
‘« skilled in his trade, and often ealled 
as an expert in difficult jobs. Even 
how he was returning from some work 
Of this sort, 
“You're late, Josiah,” said Miss 
Pa minter, 

. “ Yes,” he answered, in rather a surly 
Way. “I've been puttin’ in extra time —just lovely.” 
et one of Brackett’s houses, By the | 
‘ay, what’s his son doin’ here?” 


“I’m sorry”—and she began to cry 


We like playin’ | 


girls is | 





no | 


softly—“ very sorry, but think of him 
beside Eugene!” 

“TI do, and he’s a heap sight more 
manly-looking.” 

“ He calls me ‘Jane’ and sent me a 
stuff dress at Christmas; Eugene calls 
me ‘little Jeannette,’ and see ”—she 
pulled up her sleeve and showed, secretly 
worn, a small turquoise bracelet—* he 
sent me this,” 

“ Yes,” snapped Miss Parminter, “ and 
it’s worth about $5. That dress was all 
pure wool, and cost every cent of $20.” 

“Tt ain’t cost so much,” said Jane, 
twisting the bracelet about her arm, 
“ it’s—it’s ” 

“It’s bosh!” Miss Parminter finished 
the phrase for her. “Oh, Jane, know. 
All women crave bosh.” Then the 
judicious old person quietly rose and 
went to her own room, where she sat for 
a long time fingering the curls and think- 
ing. 

In the morning she came to Jane in 
great distress and confusion, and begged 
her to take care of the shop, she being 
obliged to go out on business. 

Miss Parminter was gone all day long. 
She carried her spare face and her bright 
bonnet and those wisps of curls in and 
out of a great many down-towa offices, 
and on coming home at night walked 
straight through the shop and sat down, 
very sad and dejected, by the stove m 
the back. 

Jane, quite distracted at the sight of 
her sorrow, protested, “ Why, I'd do any- 
thing for you—anything.” 

“My dear, I need monef—a great 
deal of money. I can’t explain, but my 
great need is money. I want it for a 
few days only, but if I don’t have it I’m 
ruined—ruined.” 

“How much!” asked Jane. 

“ At least $500.” 

“Oh, take my money, dear, take 
mine. Don’t go on so. Eugene can 
wait a few days for the investment. 
Take mine.” 

“ Bless you!” sobbed out Miss Par- 
minter—* bless you! I will. It will be 





to give it back. You've saved me from 
a lifetime of misery.” 

The two friends embraced, and the 
very next day the trusting dressmaker 





_ Jane bpret into.tgars and sobbed out, 
“How can you beiso wicked? how can 
you?” ; 

Mr. Brackett “Made his eyes very 
small and his action very large, as he 
exclaimed, “I shal] have you arrested, 
old woman, for swiydling.” He moved 
to the door. She was there before him. 

“Softly, Mr. Eugene. Ease upa bit 
I’ve got a letter here that’s of interest to 
you. I spent a whole day down town 
a-findin’ out how to get at the news that’s 
into it. Come, now,” and she opened a 
letter that she had drawn from her 
pocket—* come, now look over with me, 
and we’ll peruse it together friendly and 
pleasant. Come.” Then she read aloud: 
“*There is no mine in Nevada known as 
the Paramount. The so-called prospects 
is a cheat, and so is the man called 
Eugene Brackett, who, presuming on his 
father’s honest name, has been in many 
fraudulent schemes for obtaining money.’ 
It’s signed by two leading men of Ne- 
vada. Now, young man, what’s that 
glib tongue of yours got to say?” 

Eugene stood ‘silent and very white 
for a nioment; then Jane rushed to him, 
threw her arms about his neck, and cried 
out: “I don’t believe it, I don’t believe 
it, my poor Eugene!” 

With some impatient muttering he 
threw her from him. 

“Eugene, Eugene,” she sobbed, “I 
say I don’t believe it.” He turned to- 
ward the door. “Are you going to 
leave me?” 

“Oh, you little fool, yes.” 

“ But you'll come back?” 

“No!” thundered the dainty Eugene, 
and with an oath went quickly down- 
stairs and out of the house. 

Jane shrieked wildly. Miss Parmin- 
ter caught her as she fell, fainting, and 
carried her to bed. There the judicious 
friend left her to “ery it out.” By 
evening she paid her a short call, and 
remarked cheerfully : 

“My dear, you see that man ain’t 
worth your tears. He only wanted that 


j | hard-earned money. He didn’t care for 
perfectly safe, and I promise faithfully | you.” 


“T know it,” answered Jane; 


| know it.” 


brought five crisp $100-bills—her whole | 





fortune—from tie savings bank and laid 
them in Miss Parminter’s claw-like hand, 
which clesed on them sharply. 

The night after that, when Eugene 
called, Miss Parminter listened on the 
stairs. The 
went out he 
you've done 


said: “ Well, Jeannette, 
an imprudent thing, but I 


visit was short, and as he | 


suppose the old cat will give it back. | 


I'll come again in a week.” 

“ You suppose the old cat will give it 
back, do you?” repeated the lady so 
pleasantly designated as she closed the 
shop door just out of Mr. Eugene’s ear- 
shot. 

Every night poor Josiah hung about 
the sidewalk hoping for some news of 
encouragement. Ile never received any 
beyond the curt reminder: “Now Lim 
doin’ your courtin.’ Don’t you meddle,” 

A week later Eugene came again, and 
the guilty debtor, ftom that convenient 
stairway, heard Jane sob and say: “ Oh, 
Eugene, I conldn’t help it—indeed I 
couldu’t; she’s been such a kind friend, 
aud she was in such trouble! 


Only 


. . | 
wait; I’m sure she’ll give it back soon.” 


“Old criftin ! 


man; then added fiercely: “ Look 


| here, you get that money back at once, 





do you hear? Get it back!” 
went out, noisily slamming the door. 

Jane rushed down to Miss Parminter 
and cried: “Oh, dear friend, do give 
me my money ! 
cause I shall lose the chance of making 
my fortune! Do give it back.” 

The old maid sadly shook her head, 
shed tears copiously, sobbed aloud, and 
declared she’d have hysterics, She 
couldn’t return the money yet. 

A few evenings after this, as Josiah, 
according to his wont, was humbly 
skulking about to catch some word of 
comfort, his heart leaped up to meet a 
smile on Miss Parminter’s face and ® 
gesture that brought him toward her. 
She carried him behind the counter, and, 
after a curt explanation, a changing of 
money and the doing up of a parcel, 
Josiah remarked : 

“I don’t grudge the price, but it’s 
just trash that won't be of no use to 
Jane.” 

“Now,” cried the intriguing old 
person, indignantly, “you're a-givin’ 
your opinion again. Who’s a-managin’ 
this courtin’ affair?” 

“ You,” Josiah answered, meekly, and 
went home docile and subdued. 

Presently Jane slipped down stairs 
and asked, with an attempt at dignity 
that consorted ill with her tear-stained, 
quivering face, “ Please would you meet 
Mr. Brackett in my room about noon 
to-morrow?” 

“ Certainly,” responded Miss Parmin- 
ter; “I ain’t ashamed nor afraid to see 
Mr. Eugene Brackett at any time or 
any where.” 

The next day, promptly at noon, she 
entered Jane’s room, saying: “ This 
bein’, Valeutine’s Day, there’s a pretty 
brisk business. Some folks puts off 
buyin’ till the last minute. Come, now, 
what do you want of me, Jane?” 

The answer was a rap at the door, 
and in came Mr. Brackett. He paid no 
heed to Jane’s greeting, but turned, with 
a business-like air, directly to Miss 
Parminter, and said: “I have to ask 
you for the return of the 500 dollars 
loaned to you by Miss Miller some two 
weeks ago.” 

“You have to ask it! And what 
have you to do with her money?” 

“I take an interest in her and don’t 
propose she shall be cheated by any 
appeal to her feelings.” 

“You don’t say!” responded Miss 
Parminter, with her own dignified and 
scathing sarcasm—“you don’t say! 


Well, Mr. Eugene Brackett, that money 


| of Massachusetts, an authority, which should 


Miss Miller has | 


won't be returned. 
nothing to show for it; there wasn’t 
even a witness tothe transaction. Now, 
then?” 


” exclaimed the young 


and he | 


Eugene is so angry be- | 


, sentiment was a real comfort. 
| tine done it! 





“ Well, as you're quite safe now, we'll 
talk about that money.” She drew out 
and unsnapped a leather pocketbook, 
and counting out five bills, said, quietly : 
“ Two, four, five hundred. There it is 
just as you gave ft to ‘me.” 

“What!” , 

“Oh, yes. I isnepected that young 
thief, and I just*got a holt of your 
money, and kept’ it safe. There, there, 
don’t ery; ’tain’t nothin’. Go to sleep 
—sO. fy { 

That night, when the tempest of her 
grief passed, Jané rectived a pretty box, 
directed in Josigh’s ,stiff handwriting. 
Ske opencd it, wandering, and found a 
little wax Cupid “holding out a loving 
scroll from a mass of fresh-cut flowers— 
the pre itiest, 
ever seen. She comferted her hot, tear- 
stained cheeks upomthe bed of roses, and 
couldn’t help, aiter all, a gentle thought 
for the poor discardid plumber. 

It is easy to see the end. 
minter’s daily advice to Josiah was, 
“ Keep back them stockin’s till you're 
married, but buy her a rosebud now and 
then.” 

One happy day Jane announced, with 
a blush: “Josiah and I are going to be 
married ; and in spite of all—all, you 
know, that happened last Winter, I love 
him true.” 

“ She does,” Josiah proudly confirmed, 
“and I believe it.” 

Miss Parminter kissed them both, and 


cried out: “Josiah got that walentine in | 


jist at the turnin’-p’int, jist when a little 

A walen- 

A walentine done it?” 
cuicenblliciecenet 
One Way of Irrigating. 

The yield of grass is often shortened 


by dry weather in the early Spring, | 


and near by there may be a stream of 
water wasting itself in aswamp or quag- 
mire. This water, if on higher ground, 
may very easily be diverted from its 
wasteful course on to the grass field, and 
by means of small ditches made by a 
plow furrow run slightly down the slope 
back and forth, and so spread the water 
over the surface. 

The furrow sluice should be turned 
down the slope, thus making a small 
bank, out of which sods are cut to make 
gates forthe flow of water; these sods 
may be set back when desirable, and 
thus divert the flow of water into other 
openings. This watering by the foot, 
the foot being used to move the sods 
either way, was the method used in 
ancient times, when irrigation was the 
principal means of growing crops. It 
was so in the first home of the human 
race, where it is recorded ,“a river went 
out to water the garden.”, And at that 
early period the eujture of the soil was 


almost wholly byyigrigation. 
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The circular sent out by the Z. Breed 
Weeder Co,, Boston, Mass., whose advt. 
appears in this issne, has been received, and 
is a very interesting document. In it is 
found abundant proof that their machines are 
among those which no farmer can re to do 
without. Bearing directly upon this point is 
an article on potato growing by Mr. Russell, 


be read by every farmer; also, ‘‘ Weeds and 
Tillage,” by Prof. Taft, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, and ‘“ Shallow vs. Deep 
Cultivation’’ by Prof. Hunt, of the Ohio 
Agricultural College. Scut free to all. 


“«T) 


co tliest, valentine she had 


Miss Par- | 





{For the leisure hour of readers, old and 
young. All aré invited to contribute original 
puzzles and send solutions to those published. 
Answers and names of solvers to this issue will 
appear in two months. An asterisk (*) after a 
definition signifies that the word is obsolete. 
Address letters for this department: “* Pezzle 
Editor,” American FARMER, 1729 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C.| 
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ENUCLEATIONS.—NO. 8. 


6@—God's Boundless Universe. 
This Universe. 
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69—Round-head. 
Ju— 4 
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1—Up-ward. 
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Bae” The above is alistof answers to com- 
petitive batch No. 4. Author: PRUDENCE, 
Mystic, Conn. 


ENIGMANIACS. 


E. Lucy Date, H. S. Nut, Aspiro, Merry 
Andrew, Pansy, Zaida, Waldemar, Harry, 
Eugene, Serpexgiando, Sacramento Rose, A. 
N. Drew, Newcomer, Cosette, Jo Urnal, 
Ernest, Cynicus, Cecil, Wm. Wall, Pearl, T. 
O’Boggan, Lillian Locke, Nyas, Christo, 


Nypho, Pallas, Ellsworth, J. C. M., Iron 
Mask, Sphinx, G. Race, Alumnus, Arty 


Fishel, Lucile, 2 E. Z., F. L. Smithe, Guidon, 
Dremio, Nydia, N. E. Body, Carl, K. T. Did, 
A. P. Rinter, Esperance, Mesa, Anne Koe, 
Presto, Calo—4é. 
Prize Winners. 
1, Nyas; 2. N. E. Body; 3. Carl. 


ENIGMANIA.—NO. 11. 


NO. 89—TRANSPOSITION. 





The eyes of brown are to my mind 

The sweetest in all womankind; 
They speak to me in mute appeal, 
Their very sofiness seems to steal 

Into my heart, and I’m resigned. 


I’ve searched in vain! Nowhere I find 
Their like, so still I eminclined 
To dote on them—my nonpareil— 
‘The eyes of brown. 


To PRIMAL claims I am not blind; 

Some like the gray, yet some remind 
That black is theirs, while some reveal 
They love the blue. But O, I feel 

The keenest LAsT if they’re maligned— 

The eyes of brown. 
—PrRIMROSE, Baltimore, Md. 








No. 90—REVERSED RHOMBOID. 
Across: 1. P. O., Pierce Co., Wis. 2 
Franciscans. 3. A ‘Trojan beloved by Mi- 
nerva. (Lempriere.) 4. Certain nuns, 5. 
Impregnated with carbon. 6. Agrees. 7. 
Minerals of a white color and vitreous lustre. 


8. The dominions of sultans. 9. Olympic 
victor; 468. 10. Laces imported from Genoa. 
(Cent. ) 

Down: 1, A letter. 2. A scriptural word. 


Austria. 4. River of 
5. French mathematician; 
Craft.* 7. Capital of Car- 
|}manice Propia. (Smith.) 8. Concordant. 
| 9. Achop.* 10. A religious sect. 11. Me- 
lochites. (Dungl.) 12. Adores. 13. Nat- 
| uralizes. * 14. Select coteries. 15. Broods.* 
16. Portuguese coins. 17. Gold colors in 
heraldry. 18. Musical notes. 19, A letter. 


—PALLAS, Pawtucket, R. L 


3. River of Galicia, 
European Tarkey. 
1755-1828. 6. 


No. 91—DELETrIon. 


Sing thou not to me the beauty of the rising 
of the sun, 
For a dull routine of duty with the morning 
is begun. 
Quiet evening is more PRIMAL; be it country 
side or town, 
There is rest for king and FINAL when the 
San 
Goes 
Down 
Welcome Night, the truly gracious, comes 
with healing in her wings; 
Peace and quiet, ever precious to the weary 
soul, she brings; 
Through the years’ unvaried fleetness, thus 
doth Love dull Labor crown 
With the sun of life’s completeness when the 
: Sun 
Goes 
Down ! 


How the weary finsh with oe as they 
mark his slow descent ! 

How acceptable is leisure to the man with 
labor spent ! 

Quickly te hie humble dwelling comes the 
workman from the town— 

There is joy beyond the telling, when the 

Sun 
Goes 
Down! 


Let thy songs, like joyous fountains, to his 
rising give a place; 
But, tis best when o’er the mountains he 
hath hid his florid face. 
Be it in the Summer cheery, or the Autumn, 
sere and brown, 
There is rest for all aweary when the 
Sun 
Goes 
Down ! 
=—L’ ALLEGRO, Pittsburg, Pa. 
No. 92—LETTER V PUZZLE. 
Rhomboid—Acrvoss: 1. A slice. 2. Fore- 
casting the future. 3. Star-stones. 4. Rings 
for fastening hawks’ leashes. (Cent. ) 5. 
Reinvigorated. 6. A Roman silver coin. 7. 


The Confederate States of America. (Fic- 
tion.) 8. SerWices of pastry, fruit, or sweet- 
meats. 

Down: 1. A letter, 2 Look. 3. A 


man’sname. 4. To throw. 5. Post-village, 
Fannin Co., Texas. 6. Made a hoarse or 
guttural murmur. 7. Transfers, as title or 
property. 8. Deprived feloniously of the 
tools used in one’s employment. 9. To draw 
again. 10. A town of France. 11. Lutheran 
divine; born 1823, 12. A demon or evil 


spirit. 13. A title. 14. A preposition. 15. 
A letter. 
Reversed Rhomboid—Across: 1. Curved 


upward. 2. Township, Franklin Co., Mass, 
3. Destitute of tact. 4. Town, Alameda Co., 
Cal. 5. Though. 6. Veered to the east, as 
the wind. 7. Having no voice. 8. A small 
uantity. 
’ Dela; 1. A letter. 2. Upward. 3. A 
‘river of N.C. 4. The peacock. 5. A boat- 
| ewain, 6. Attentive. 7. A quarter of a 
crown. 8 Ayoungcock. 9. Changed. 10. 
Mixed. 11. Kind. 12. Facile. 13. A twig. 
14. A printer’s measure. 15. A letter: 
Inverted Pyramid— Across: 1. As much as 
a dessert spoort willhold, 2. A postman. 





3. The collective body of officials or persons 
of rank in China. 4. A line of romantic 
heroes of the age of chivalry. (Cent.) 5. A 
wing shell. .6. Governing. 7. A deciduous 
— of Bengal and Burma, (Cent.) 8 A 
etter. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2 Am ell. (Cent.) 
3. A riverof Russia. 4. To stop. (Jamie- 
son’s Scottish Dict.) 5. Small, portable 
cooking apparatus. 6. Theturnstone. 7. A 


ape. 





town of France. 8. Forcing. 9. Suiting. 

10. Adoring. -11. An arboreal anthropoid 

12. Eggs of any small insects. 13. 

Property. 14. The urus. 15. A letter. 
—A. F. Hott, Lytm, Mass. 

NO. 93—TRANSPOSAL, 

Talent I moan ; ’twas laid away 

To serve me on some future day; 

I folded it with greatest care, 

Within a napkin white and square, 

And laid it on a private shelf, 

That none might claim it but myself. 

In common use I would not fray it; 

Some great occasion should display it; 

When that time came,-as come it must, 

The wrap was dark and dim with dust; 

I hastened quickly to unpin it, 

And found—that there was nothing in it! - 
—M. C.-S., Springfield, ILL 





NO, 94—SQUARE 


1. A Brazilian palm tree. 2. P. O., 
Grimes Co., Tex. 3. Station R, Philadelphia 
Postofiice. 4. Braiding. 5. An _ Iberian 
kingdom. 6. The hero of Sophocle’s tragedy 
of the same name. (Fiction.) 7. Ant-lions. 
8. Dost tear to pieces. 

—Dawn D. Lyon, Irwin, Pa 
NO. 95—DECAPITATION. 
The day is almost done, and darkness 

Not of night, but threat’ning storm, 

O’erhangs the land. Yet, hark! the bells 


ring 

Slowly; solemnly they seem to form 
The message to a PRIMAL lost in sin, 
But who to-day the eternal ALL may win. 


Without, the hurrying crowds, all heedless 
Of the summons calling clear, 
Rush thoughtlessly from daily labor 
Home, where they can never hear 
The vesper bells in mournful measure tell 
That Lenten service now commands its spell. 


In tattered garments scarcely clad, the 
Passerby beseeching aid, 
Comes one so frail and thin, her figure 
Might be but a spectral maid, 
And asks in vain for help from those who 
know 
‘Sweet Charity ’’ should now in mercy flow. 
—CiNDERS, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENIGMIANA. 


L’ Allegro and Primrose are welcomed to 
our circle of contributors and more of their 
work will be gladly received.——No. 92 isa 
a clean, clever piece of form-work, character- 
istic of Holt, and a credit to him. It is en- 
tirely free from objectionable words. K. 
T. Did has just passed through the trying or- 
deal of having diphtheria in his family. For- 
tunately it did not result fatally and our 
friend is himself again. The January num- 
ber of Vhe Detroit Puzzler is marred by a 
superabundance of typographical errors. It 
is really a pity good verses and forms such as 
Lily May receives should be presented to 
Puzzledom in an almost unrecognizable 
garble. Many compliments have been 
passed upon the contributed matter published 
in last month’s ‘ Enigma,’’ the sonnets re- 
ceiving their full quota of praise. We hope 
to arrange for the announcement of the win- 
ner in our ‘‘all-around ”’ contest next month. 
Competitors who have not sent all their lists 
of answers will please forward the balance 
withont delay.— Horizon and Zenith have 
adopted the partnership nom-de-plume of We 
Two. We hope the new “‘firm’’ will favor 
us with solutions. Push,a Chicago publica- 
tion with which our friend Eugene was con- 
nected, stispended publication Feb. 6, six num- 
bers having been issued Arty Fishel’s “ Cy- 
clo-uzzledom ’’ pursues the ever tenor of its 
way, but shows a welcome tendency toward 
needed improvement in the line of contribu- 
tions. Arty thinks Lone Fisherman will dine 
at the expense of Zhe Jystie News, and we con- 
fess it really does look that way. 

3-1-’95. 7 R. O. CHESTER. 
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THE MARKETS. 


—_—— -.-___— 


Review of the Fortnight. 


_—_ e-—— 


Produce. 


New York, Tuesday, Feb. 26.—Butter—Fancy 
creumery is steady, but under grades are quite 
dull. Mountain creamery and Western dairy 
are slow. 

State dairy, half-firkin tubs, new, choice, 


PET POUNG....ccceee. cecccccesecsecccecs 17 a 18 
Elgin creamery, new, fancy, ~~ pound .. a 23 
Western creamery, new, choice, per 

DOUN ....0 ccvecccceces ccccee veccceccece Dia 21% 
Imitation creamery, new, fair to prime, 

DOP POUNG...ccccccccccccscccreccesceceece lla 16 
Western factory, tubs, new, choice, 

PET POUNA....cccccccsescvcrceseses scones 6 al4 
Western creamery, old, choice, per 

POUMNG.....ccccccccccccccscoscccccccsscccs 18 a 19 
Rolls, fresh, choice, per pound.......... lia 15 


Beans snd Peas—The market for beans is not 
very active, but sellers maintain prices with a 
good deal of confidence. Choice marrows are 
quite firm, and so are mediums and pea beans. 

here isa fair demand for red kidneys. White 
kidneys are scarce and firm. There isa moder- 
ate demand for foreign beans. Green peas are 


quiet. 
Beans, marrow. fair to good........ $2 00 af 40 
Bexuns, medium, fair to good,....... 1@al 80 
Beans, red kidney, common to 
OO I LOE AC 75 a 200 

Beans, white kidney, choice........ --a240 
Beans, black turtle soup....seceeses 1% al” 
Beans, yellow eye, choice.......+++.. 21a2DW 
Beans, lima, California, per 60 

pounds PPTTTPTETTITT ETT 2 80 a 28 
Green peas, barrels, per bushel..... ««» & 1 O78 
Green peas, bags, per bushel........ 100 a 1 02% 
Green peas, Scotch, per bushel..... + &110 

Cheese—There is a fair demand for fancy 


eolored cheese, and prices are firm. White 
cheese is quite steady, There is some inquiry 
for white part skims, 
State factory, full cream, large, com- 
mon to prime, per POUN, -...ceceeeees 9a 
State factory, small, colored, fancy, per 
POUNG oo cccececeesccereeseeersaseseeneees 
State factory, full skims, per pound... 
Pennsylvania, skims, per pound........ 
Dried Fruits and Nuts—There is not much de- 
mand for evaporated apples, but prices are 
firmly maintained. Sun-dried apples are in fair 
demand, Chops are quict. There isa better 
demand for raspberries. California apricots 
and peaches are steady. Hand-picked peanuts 


are quiet, and shelled are quite steady. Hickory 
nuts are dull la . 
Apples, evaporated, new, choice, . 

per POUNG .... secccerccecceceeccoees fe 8 
Apples, evaporated, ordinary, per 

poms eoeeee seapego tag caceas *0 aes 6a 6) 
A sun-dried, sliced, 

area matte tatete mat 5a 6 
Apples, chopped, per pound........ Za & 
Apples, cores and skins, per pound a 1 
Cherries, per POUNU.....6eceeeeeeees 12a 18 
Raspberrics, evaporated, per pound 2a 21 
Raspberries, sun-dried, per pound. .18a 19 
Blackberries, per pound, -....++++++s « Ba oo 
Plums, State, per = ay abew eeneseee - ba St 
Apricots, California, new, per 
PPO isn eveectece  ?— - Ta 10 

eaches, California, peeled, 

POUNG oo.e ce seeeseceeereweeseneeners -Ba % 
Peaches, California, unpeeled, per 

POUNG oo cc ee cece sesee screens ceteeees - Ta 
Peanuts, hand-picked, fancy, per 

POUDG «cece ccceeecccesnceeecs eoeees - Ra & 
Peanu hand-picked good, per 

POUND... cee cere eeeesceeeseceensess » a 
Peanuts, Virginia, shelled, per 

POUNG.... ce ceeeesereerse tere seeeeees . 2a 3 
Peanuts, Spanish, shelled, per 

POUND oo cece cceeeeeeereeeereeseeees oo se © 
Pecans, ungraded, per pound...... - 68 6 
Walnuts, per bushel......s.ceee eres -Sa 7 
Hickory nuts, new, per 50-pound 5 

RE 175 a 2 2 
Butternuts, per bushel.....-. jeotens % 40 a @ 
Bull nuts, per bushel.......--+eeeeee 75a100 


Eggs—ltcceipts of eggs have been quite light, 
considerably less than one-fourth of the re- 
ceipts during the corresponding days in 1804. 


Prices advanced on ail grades. Refrigerator 
and limed eggs are scurce. 
Western, fresb-gathered, choice, 

POT DOZEN... -ceeees eeecceeeeeesees Wa BW 
Tennessee, fresh-gathered, choice, 

POF GOZEDK~... eee eres ecerarececes eee a 8 
Southern, fresh gathered, choice, 

ODD. 0000 voce cccccccccccecs sees 29 a @ 
Western. refrigerator, per dozen sn 
Western, in refrigerators, percase. 200 4 5 eu 

» POT GOBOM «2... sees ereeeeceeees 24a 25 

refrigerator, Fall packed, 
fair, per GOZGN......-6ssceerseereee Zilia @ 
eggs, Maryland, per dozca,.. a & 





Fresh Fruite—The recoi of les for the 
last six days were 8,326 re rn of “aan 


1 
ceipts of apples have not been large, the de- 
mand bas fallen off, and prices generally have 
mand. and ton tone hp cuite ia ten 
a t) Ss quite firm. 
good demand for California oranges. 
oranges are not plentiful, and t are not 
much sought for. arins and gerines 
are quiet. Grapefruit isalsoquict. Wequote: 
Apples, Baldwin, Northern, prime, 
per double-head barrel... -$3 60 a $4 00 


Applies, Greening, Northern New 
v. ba x... dicwenesedtecmsen 3Ra 40 
| Greening, 
SES ie eC Behe a 30a 400 
A ad Spiteenberg, Western New oo 
PU snsve sedi dausecsees 30a 4 
Apples, Bpitsenberg. Northern, per 
round-hoop barrel.......... eogenuee 30a 550 
Apples, Spy, Northern New York, 
Pe Week ndtnaes sss penticnsine oie 300a 450 
3 75 
2 50 
12 00 


de- 
isa 
Fiorida 


Apples, Spy, Western New York, 

POE NU: connantse00056 Vecsiateaan 80a 
Apples, common to good, per double- 

eka s.wikd cngwoecnd cane deckte 2 

Cranberries, Cape Cod, fair to prime, 

ON 6i0050asssvecmmiievevnieese 10 0a 
Cranberries, New Jersey, per crate. 3 25 a 
Oranges, California, navel, per box. 3 25 a 
Oranges, Florida, choice, bright, 

Wr BE va ein isden cnctddniddtbadsnetes a 
Oranges, Florida, fair to prime, per 

box a 


Oranges, Mandarins, sound, per box 2 
Oranges, Mand -rins, frozen ane de- _ 
ON UE Io acicnanessuadueieos adie a 
Oranges, Tangerines, sound, per box 20a 
Oranges, Tangerines, frozen and de- 
fective, per box 
Grape fruit, sound, per box............ 2 
Grape fruit, frozen and defective, 
PO rs nvecacicuneanisbadaticeasses 2a 100 


Hay and Straw—Receipts of hay are lighten, 


o~ *- oO = Cer 
SS 83 SB Ss US 






the gouates roads being in bad condition, Prices 
in the market have become firmer. Straw is 
quite firm, We quote: 

Hay, No. 1, per 100 pounds..........seeeeees 70a75 
Hay, No. 2, per 100 pounds.........ssesseees 65a70 
Hay, No. 3, per 100 pounds. .......cseecseees 55a60 
Hay, clover, per 104 POUNAS ......5 ceageess 45050 
Hay, clover, mixed, per 100 aE 50a55 
Hay, shipping, per 100 pounds............0 45a50 
Hay, sait. per 100 pounds.......... eee cocece 40a... 
Long rye straw, per 100 pounds .... . . 056 
Short rye straw, per 100 pounds. . 40a45 
Oat straw, per 100 Ibs...... . 35ad0 
Wheat straw, per 100 IDS........ccccccccc cee es a40 


Poultry—Frozen chickens are slow. Fow)s are 
rather quiet, and frozen are dull. There is a 
large supply of turkeys. Choice young tons, 
however, are firm, and fancy selected hens 
fetch full prices, but fair and medium grades 
are quiet. There is a geod demand for choice 
capons, and prices are firm. Choice ducks are 
quite firm, Geeseare easy. White tamesquabs 
are firm, yp Fp dark are dull. There is no 
change in wild ducks. 


LIVE POULTRY. 








Geese, Western, per pair............ $1 00 a$i 25 
Geese, Southern, per pair.. 10a .. 
Ducks, Western, per pair.......... 6a 85 
Ducks, Southern, per pair.......... 6a 70 
Chickens, Western, per pound...... 8a 98 
Fowis, Western, per pound....... oo oe &® 8 
Fowls, Southern, per pound........ + @&@ & 
Roosters, old, per pound.........+6+ +. a 5b 
Turkeys, mixed, per pound......... » 9a 10 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Chickens, Philadelphia, prime, per 

OIE os 50500268 tnckecnstentitandinste 17 a 18 
Chickens, Western, fair to prime, 

EEE AMET: 9a 10 
Chickens and fowls, Western, 

mixed, choice, per pound.......... 9a 10 
Chickens, frozen, Western, per - 

IEE ne ciccuswndkteccacdahuckamenen 1 a ill 
Chickens and fowls, frozen, West- 

OR, I I vias icawesesacavonens 7a 8 
Fow!ls, frozen, Western, prime, per 

WOE ccnekss erccbeduevacuneicbeaeke 9a & 
Fowls, Western, dry-picked, choice, 

I canis suchen gueastsenunsvwe 9a 10 
Fow!s, Western, scalded, choice, 

WP Nicks: sxcaxaneccsebs-<denks - @ 10 
Capons, Philadelphia, large, prime 

to choice, per pound..........++08. Da 2 

| Capons, Western, large, per pound. .. a 18 

Turkeys, young toms, per pound... 9a 10 
Turkeys, old toms, per pound...... 8 a 8& 
Turkeys, frozen, mixed hens and 

toms, prime, ver pound...........5 ll @ 12 
Turkeys, frozen, young toms, 

prime, per pound..... ake onieaes:toline 10 a Il 

ucks, frozen, Western, choice, per 

ge PE Oe ee eee 1 a 16 
Geese, Maryland, good to ch 

OW DOING ccs v000cceven oe - Wa Bw 
Geese, Western, per pound ......... 6 a 





oo - 


9 
Geese, trozen, Western, per pound. 8 a 10 


Vegetables—There is a large supply of domes- 
tic potatoes in the marker, a:.d sales are urged, 
There are hardly any European potatoes on 
hand. Bermuda and Havana potatoes are 
quiet. Sweet potatoes are e:sy. Choice onions 
are quite steady, and prices of other qualities 
are maintained with confidence. Cubbage, 
both domestic and foreign, are quite firm. Cel- 
ery is firmer. Kale and spinach are steady. 
Tomatoes are quict. We quote: 

Potatoes, Maine, Rose, per double- 

NE IE i nckxcnses seed secncede 2% a2 50 

Potatoes, Maine, Hebron, persack. 2 00 a 2 25 


Potatoes, State, white, per 180 

Min s0s utbs.cnvk wdesdeesius piaen 17% a2 
Potatoes, New Jersey, prime, per 

rT ane yh aly 175 a 1 87 
Potatoes, Bermuda, prime, per 

REE ER PRLS hays OP 6 00 a 6 50 
Potatoes, Scotch, per 165-pound 

a Seer Sai ewebebeas eahaw sieaed 22 a 2 35 
Sweet potatoes, Southern New 

Jersey, per double-head barrel... 175 a 2 00 
Onions, Permuda, per crate.......-. 175 a 2 00 
Onions, Havana, per crate........... 20a210 


Onions, Eastern, red, per barrel.....2 50 
Onions, Eastern, yellow, per barrel *% 25 a 2 75 
Onions, white, large prime, per 
SNE 8560s. 506 dns tsensiseuss 6aeee 
Onions, Western, yellow, per barrel 2 00 
Cabbage, domestic, per 100,.......... 400 a 
Cabbage, imported, white, per 100... 8 00 
Celery, Western, choice, large per 


S 
> 
e) 
) 








dozen roots ......- sasceseccaneecee WOES 
Fae nag = Canada, Russia, per barrel 75a .. 
Kale, Norfolk, per barrel............ 10a125 
Spinach, Norfolk, per barrel.. 200a 8 00 
Squash, marrow, per barrel.. --1%a1 8 
Tomatoes, Havana, per crate........ 200a 30 
Tomatoes, Key West, per crate..... 100a300 
Okra, Havana, per carrier........... 350a 400 
Peppers, Havana, per carrier....... -- a 200 
Bects, Bertfitda, per crate........... 175 a 200 

Sundries.—We quote: 
Beeswax,Southern, pure, per pound 31a ee 

swax, Western, pure, perpound. 3a a 

Honey, white clover, one-pound 

boxes, per pound...........eeseeeee a ee 
Honey, white clover, two-pound 

BONES, PST POUMNG . .occococvecccccces Wa il 
Honey, buckwheat, one-pound 

DORES, PST POUT soccescccecccsscece oe 18 
Honey, buckwheat, two-pound 

boxes, per pound..... papveconsasiod 8a 9 
Honey, extracted, State, perpound. 6a 64 
Houey, extracted, Southern, per 

asin 9040 si ond-<eeaneedacsah<oses 4a 60 
Maple sugar, prime, per pound...... 6a 7 
Maple sirup, prime, pergallon....... 6a 


Wool Market. 


Boston, Feb.24—Receipts of wool the past week, 
4,021 bales domestic and 129 bales foreign; sales, 
2,685,900 unds domestic and 694, unds 
foreign. Market quotations— Domestic Wools— 
Ohio and Pennsylvania—XXX, 18; XX and 
above, léjal7; X, 16; No. 1, 19220; No. 2, 19ja21; 
fine unwashed, 12; unmerchantable, 13$al4; 
Ohio combing 2. 
+ blood, 20a21; Ohio delaine, 18al9. Michigan— 
X and above, 15; No. 1, 18a19; No. 2,19; fine un- 
washed, 10sall; unmerchantable, 12; Michigan 
combing—No. 1, ¢ and 4 blood, 20; No. 2, + blood, 
19; Michigan delaine, l7¢al8. Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Missouri—Combing, ¢ blood, 1l6jal8; do ¢ 
blood, i64a18; do braid, l6al7; clothing, § blood, 
ljul7; de ¢ blood, l5al7; do cv arse, 15; Texas 
(scoured basis)—Spring, fine, 12 months, 3132; 
do fine, six to eight months, 20u31; do medium, 
12 months, 27028; do medium, six toeight months, 
26a27; Fall, fine, 28829; do medium, 25026; Cali- 
fornia (scoured basis)—Spring. Northern, free, 
eight and 12 months, 3ia82; do six to eight 
months, 30a31; Southern, 12 months, 28430; do six 
to eight months, 27078; Fall, free, 27128; do de- 
fective, 25a27. Oregon (scoured basis)—Eastern, 
No. 1, 30a31; do No. 2, 28029; valley, No. 1, 30030; 
do No. 2, 27428. Territory, Staple (scoured 
basis)—Fine, 32a83; fine medium, 3; medium, 27 
a28, Colorado und New Mexico—Improved, 10a 
11; coarse aud carpet, 9all. Georgia and Sonth- 
ern, 16a17. Pulled wools (scoured basis)—Fine 
A, %3a35; A supers, 30082; B supers, 26028; C 
supers, 28024; fine com) ng, 31a82; combing, 28a 
30; California, fluest, us8; do seconds, 30; West- 
ern, extra, 28090; do super, 25028; do low, 18820, 
Foreign Wools—Clothing and Cae 
tralian—Port Philip combing, 18u22; do clothing 
Ivul®; Adelnide combing, 18; New Zealand 
clothing, 18019; fine orossbred, 19a21; Capd 
clothing, 12213; Cape combing, 18al4; Monte 
vdeo, 14; Canadian combing, 23; English 
and Irish—Irish hogs, -la22;do wecthers, 23224; 
Shropshire hogs, 22a2%3; do tegs, 2%a24; Sussex 
tegs, 24a25, Carpet Ween Rave. 9al0; An- 
ora, 10:10): Bagdad, black, 12julfglo fawns, 

4; do whites, 15; Bokhara, colors, 10; do white, 
Mal6; camels’ hair, Russian, lal; China, ordi- 
nary. 10u11; China, combing, laal4; Cordova, lla 
114; Donskol, Autumns, 1314; do combing, 15a 
18; do colors, llal5: do Jam bs’, Lu 16; do greasy, 
Wall; East India Filling—East India choice, 125 
do low, Wall; Georgian B. O., 12013; do B., a 
ll; do B. 8., 9410; Kandabar, 16}-17; Karadi 
choice, Wal; do ordinary, lial; Joria and 
Vicancer, lia!®; Khorassan, colors, 10; do white, 
4; mohair, Turkish, Jlas2; do Cape, 27828; 
Mossul, washed, l5al7; do unwashed, 12a13; 
Oporto, 18; Salonica, 12418; Scotch, 12a13; Val- 
yuraiso, 10all. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 26—-Wool-—Market quiet; 
stocks light; low wools scarce and very firm ia 
prices. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
—XX and above, l6gal7; X, 16 a 16}; medium, 
19a21; coarse, 2la22,. New York, Michigan, In- 
diana, and Western—Fine or X and XX. léalhi; 
medium, 18319; corse, 20a21. Fine washed 
laine and XX, 17a1% medium washed combing 
and delaine, 21022; coaree, do, do, do, 22023; € 
ada, do, do, do, 23a23}. Tub washed—Cuoi 
22024; fair, 20u22; coarse, 20a21. Medium um 
washed combing and delainc, 16ai7; coarse, do, 
do, do, 18a1%. Bright, Unwashed Clothing— 
Fine or X and XX, lial##; medium, l4al6; coarse, 
Tal8. Dark, Earthy, Unwashed Clothing—Fine, 
74010; medium and coarse, 10all. hy 
Fine, i0al.; medium, |0a124; coarse, i2a13. Tere 
ritorial—Fine, 7al0, medium and coarse, 


7 








a _ An old lady, missing two pounds of 
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The Lady and the Tramp, 


* Ah,” said the lady to the tramp 
“You've eaten of my food, 
And all I ask is that you may 
Be full of gratitude,” 


His voice showed deep emotion as 
He answered with a sigh: 
®l can’t be full of gratitude 
Because I'm full of pie.’ 
—Detroit Free Press. 





Plotted. 
—weniliainclioe 
Of One Kind. 
Mr. Viveur—Did you see many old 
ruins while you were traveling?” 
Mille. Frivole—Oh, yes! many. 
Why, one of them wanted to marry me. 
quemanasialianaion 


Didn't Try It Himself. 

“ We don’t,” shouted the impassioned 
orator, “ we don’t want nothing else but 
the English language spoke in the coun- 
try, and don’t you forgit it!” 


—Judge. 


A Logical Reason. 

Fond parent—Bobby, why will you 
always persist in pushing in the eyes of 
your little sister’s dolls?” 

Bobby (conclusively) —Because 
ean’t pick ’em out.”— Truth, 


I 


Not Built that Way. 
“T went to Sunday school yesterday,” 
a little girl said to her aunt, “and the 
teacher asked me ‘who made me.’ 
Bo I just told her nobody made me, I 
wonder if she thought I was a paper 


doll! 


© 
He Didn't Know. 

“Where were you when the assault 
occurred?” asked the judge of the 
‘victim. 

“Sure ’n’ Oi dun’no’, yer honor. He 
hit me so hard Oi couldn’t say.”—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


a —— ———— 


Rapid March of Science. 

“It is wonderful what progress has 
been made in the way of machinery,” 
remarked Mr. Figg. “I see that there 
has been a machine invented that can 
make a complete pair of shoes in 16 
minutes. Why, that is even faster than 
Tommy can wear them out.”—Jndian- 
apolis Journal. 





Too Dangerous. 





i 
The Boy—What’ll yer gib me, Uncle 
Peter, ter hold yer hoss fer yer? 
Uncle Peter—lI’ll gib yer er whack 


im-yer jaw. Yer rapscallion, you t’ink 
Vee gwine ter trust er fiery animal like 
dis yere hoss wid yo’ ?—Judge. 


The Kitten Exonerated. 


fresh butter, accused her maid of having 
stolen it. The maid, however, not only 
denied the accusation, but fastened the 
theft, upon the cat, averring, moreover, 

she caught her in the act of finish- 
ing the last morsel. ‘The wily old dame 
immediately put the kitten into the 
scales afid found it to weigh but a pound 
and a half. This mode of accurate 
measoning being quite conclusive, the 


Give mea girl that I can trust, 
And to a home I'll lead her. 
I do not want her for myself; 
My wife and I both need her. 
—New York World. 


Equal to the Emergency. 


“* Yes,” said Tommy, “I know 138 at 
a table is unlucky, but I kin eat for 
two.” 





A Bright Boy. 
Teacher—Who can tell me what the 
sailors live on? 

Willie Bright—Water, most of the 
time.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 








A Presumptuous Hen. 
“What makes that hen in your back- 
yard cackle so loud?” 
“QO, they’ve just laid a corner-stone 
across the street, and she’s trying to make 
the neighbors think she did it.”—Ez- 
change. 





Where the Luck Lay. 
Asker—Do you think there is any luck 
in a rabbit’s foot? 

Uncle Blackie—Yas, sah, I does, ef 
hit kin carry de rabbit fasser den my 
yaller dog kin run.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

Still Short-Sighted 
“ Has Bilkens’s sight been completely 
restored ?.” 
“The doctor thought so until he pre- 
sented his bill, when he couldn’t make 
Bilkens see that it was worth $200.— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 








A Brilliant Idea. 


Clerk—Mr. Muldoon, we have an or- 
der for hardwood kindlings, but the 
hard wood is all gone. 
Mr. Muldoon (dealer)—Sind ’em saft 
wood. 
“They will notice the difference, be- 
cause soft wood burns too fast.” 

“ Bejabers, that’s so. Wet it.”—New 
York Weekly. 


Clara Knew What was Coming. 
Mother—It is time to make some in- 
quiries about that young man who now 
calls to see Clara. 

Father—He has not been coming 


more than a week. 

Mother—No matter. I heard Clara 
scolding little Johnny for peeping 
through the keyholes.— Exchange. 


He was Sorry for the Heathen. 


“Ma,” said Willie, who had been to 
the missionary sewing society with his 
mother, “ I feel sorry for the poor little 
heathen,” 
“That's right, Willie; Iam glad to see 
you show such spirit.” 
“Yes’m. I'd feel sorry for anybody 
that had to wear the clothes that you 
people were making to-day.” 
They had Their Value. 
Young burglar—These spoons ain’t sil- 
ver. They are the cheapest kind o’ 
imitation. 
Old burglar—That’s lucky. 
“Lucky?” 
“ Yes, take "em along.” 
“What for?” 
“The leddy of the house will be 
afeared to set the detectives arter us, 
lest they should find them spoons and 
describe ’em in the papers.” — Exchange. 
His Highest Ambition. 
Visitor—Are you going to be a great 
man when you grow up, Willie? 
Willie—Yes. I’m going to be an 
Arctic explorer. 
“ An Arctic explorer’s life is full of 
hardships, Willie.” 
“Yes, but I can stand ’em.” 
“T like your spirit, my boy. There is 
a great deal of glory to be gained ina 
career of that kind.” 
“Yes. And you don’t never have to 
wash your face.” —Exchange. 


That Purple Waist. 

“ An’ yuh ’m sayin’, Mis’ Luella, dat 
it don’ be pos’ble fur yuh tuh ’com’ny 
me tuh de ball tuh Norf Ben’ nex’ 
week? I war in hopes yuh’d jest break 
tings up down dar wid dat air pu’ple 
wais’ yuh wored tuh Coal City t’odder 
ebenin’ ” 

“T’m gwine tuh moah balls dan I kin 
stan’, Mr. Churchill. Yuh mus’ scuse 
me dis heah ’casion.” 

When the sable form of Mr. Churchill 
had disappeared .the fair Luella re- 
entered the kitchen in great sadness. 

“TI war dyin’ tuh go,” she kept mut- 
tering. “Coas’ it had tuh be de berry 
night Mis’ Ca’line gwine tuh de club, an’ 
she say she’s shuah she war dat pu’ple 
wais’ o’ hern nex’ time; dat pu’ple am 
de high style.”—Oincinnati Tribune. 








A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 

The times are hard, but there always seems 
to be opportunities for those who are will- 
ing towork. Inthe past month I have made 
$175 aboveall expenses, selling Climax Dish 
Washers, and have attended to my regular 
business besides. I never saw anything that 
gave as general satisfaction. One should not 
complain where they can make over f6a day, 
right at home. I have not canvassed any, 
so anxious are people for Climax Dish Wash. 
ers, that they send after them; any lady or 
gentleman can do as well as I am doing, for 
anyone can sell what everyone wanis to buy. 
I think we.should inferm each other 
through the newspapers of opportunities 
like this, as there are many willing to work 
if they knew of an opening. For full par- 
ticulars, address the Climax Mfg. Co., 
lumbus, Ohie. After x ave ht, e 
business a week, publish the results for the 
benefit of others. 
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THE: DAIRY. a 


Skimmings. 

There are 150 creameries in Kansas, 
with an annual product of butter valued 
at $5,000,600. 





cattle, just abeut replaces the fertility 
which is sold in 5,060 quarts ef milk, 


The maggots found in old cheese are 
the grubs of a fly that abounds in cheese 
factories and does much harm to the 
cheese by depositing eggs in it, t 
eggs becoming grubs, so familiar to a 
persons having anything to do with 
cheese. = . 

Dr. Horne says: “All dairymen 
ought to remember that the udder of a 
cow isan extremity, a long way from 
the center of circulation, and requires 
more protection than it gets ordiparily.” 
oe means, give the cow a warm, dry 
place to sleep. 


The “Swedish system” of cream 
raising is simply setting the milk at or 
near the temperature at which drawn, 
and quickly reducing it to 45 degrees. 
Milk when drawn is at the temperature 
of about 98 degrees, and the nearer it is 
to that temperature when set, the better 
the results will be. But if it is not 
allowed to fall below 90 degrees, before 
setting, the results will be satisfactory, 
if prompt and proper reduction of tem- 
perature of the milk is produced, 


John Jaquay, Madison Co., N. Y.: In 
1894 the herd was composed of eight 
registered and 17 grades, 25 in all, six 
heifers and 19 mature cows, The yield 
was 191,381 pounds, or an average of 
7,655 pounds per cow. 

In Summer cows were on grass; in 
Winter I fed the following ration: Four 
pounds wheat bran, four pounds malt 
sprouts, four pounds corn meal and hay. 
Cows are watered and milked twice a 
day. This Winter I am feeding differ- 
ently. My ration is three-quarters pound 
malt sprouts, two and one-quarter pounds 
bran, one and one-pounds corn meal, 
one and one-quarter pounds gluten meal. 
Total cost, nine cents to fresh milkers. 
Usually about one-forth of the dairy are 
fresh from October to November and 
cows are coming in until May. My 
cows are all selected by the Guenon sys- 
tem of milk mirror. 


Another Way. 

Eprtor American Farmer: I saw 
in your paper of Feb. 1, an article relat- 
ing to a method of holding a cow’s tail 
while milking. If you will kindly pub- 
lish the following you will doa kind- 
ness to all your cow-milking readers. 
Stretch a wire about three feet behind 
your cows, and as high as the depth of 
your stable will permit. On this wire 





WIRE 


Lm 





HOOK, 


have several wire rings. Tie a strong 
twine in each ring long enough to hang 
one foot below the cow’s back. Take a 
piece of wire one foot long, bend together 
in the middle, then bend the ends up so 
as to make a double hook; both hooks 
standing one way, and about an inch 
apart. Attach to the strings. Hook 
over wire out of way when not in use. 
While milking, hook in bush of tail. 
It is a compromise with the cow and al- 
lows her to switch to her satisfaction, 
and keeps her quiet, but it is impos 
sible for her to hit the milker or get 
dirt or tail in the pail. Wire of the 
kind used to bale hay will answer for all 
parts. A short hook on tht main wire 
makes a nice place to hang a lantern 
when necessary.—M. M. Mantan, Vet- 
erinary Surgeon, Deposit, N. Y. 





How Cream is Ripened. 


The cream is best skimmed when 
rather thick, that is, when it may be al- 
most rolled up on the pan and lifted in 
a sort of cake. It will then contain 
about 20 per cent. of milk, and some 
milk must then be poured into the cream 
jar with the cream, and the whole stirred 
to mix thetwointimately. This stirring 
is done every time the cream is added, 
and the third milking should be the last 
before the cream is churned. The cream 
will ripen of itself if it is kept in a warm 
place all this time, not less than 60 de- 
grees of temperature. At the end of 
this time the surface will glisten like 
satin when it is stirred, and this is a 
good indication of its full ripening for 
the churning. Otherwise, the cream 
may be set on the addition of the last 
cream, by mixing half a pint of the but- 
termilk from the last can, churning to 
five gallons of the cream and stirring it 
well; then, at a temperature of 60 to 65 
degrees, the cream will be ready for 
churning in 12 hours. This will yield 
the finest flavored butter, that is fit for 
the table in a few hours after it is made, 
or for some tastes it is churned for every 
meal, and eaten as itis churned. Cream 
thus ripened will make a very delicately 
flavored butter. 


, 


The Delicate Flavor of Butter. 


As a rule, the supposed delicate flavor 
of fresh butter just from the churn is 
due to the small quantity of buttermilk 
left in it; for perfectly fresh butter is 
wholly insipid and without any marked 
flavor at all. Very soon the buttermilk 
develops the ont strong flavor, and 
this is found in the butter, unless it has 
been thoroughly washed free of butter- 
milk. Then the true butter flavor de- 
velops itself in a few days, and at first it 
is very pleasant, and has a delightful 
aroma, but this soon becomes strong by 
the development of the fatty acids of the 
butter, and gradually increases to what 
is called rancidity. It is best to wash 
butier thoroughly, if it is to be kept more 
than two or three days, but for immedi- 








ate uge it will not need so much washing. 


A ton of cottonseed meal, when'fed to 





“ ROBERTSOMSIMIXTURE.” 
The Composition of:afPerfect Ensilage } 
Feed. 


This was formulated by Prof. J. W.’ 
Robertson, Dominion Dairy Commis- 
sioner, and is te put in the silo 
‘plants ef varying mutritive raties, se 
that the mixture a cemplete | 


ration without the addition of grains of | : 


a high albuminoid and fat nature. 

To make a perfect mixture, the pro- 
portion should be 10 tenes ef Indian 
corn, three tons ef horse beans, and ene 
to one and a half tons of sunffower 
heads. In order to grow these propor- 
tions in the right quantities there should 
be one-quarter acre of sunflowers, one- 
half acre horse beansto each one acre of 
Indian corn. 

The statistics of a crop grown at the 
Ottawa Experiment Farm, with analysis, 
are : 

olde, tb. drates, Yb. “WD.” 


Indian corn, 2 acres, say 

80 tons 1,002 
Horse beans, 1 acre, say 

8 tons 
Sunflower 

Bay 3} to 


10,802 824 


1,210 lil 
1,186 864 


Total, 3¢ acres, say 41} 
COMB eccncs cccdvccecghsens 1,703 12,698 799 


In the eastern provinces the corn and 
beans are mixed together and planted in 
rows three feet apart, with two to four 
grains per lineal foot. In the upper 
provinces, and probably in the greater 
part.of the United States, the corn and 
beans are to be planted separately. The 
preparation for each crop is te be the 
same, and they may also be planted at 
or about the same time. The beans are 
to be planted in rows three feet apart, 
and frem three to six grains per lineal 
foot of row. The corn, of course, will 
be planted thinner—say from two to 
three grains per lineal foot ef row. 

The sunflowers are to be planted 
moderately early in the Spring, in rows 
three feet apart, and one plant allowed 
to grow in each footof row. The heads 
only are put in the silo. A fair distri- 
bution of the mixture can be made at 
the time of the filling of the silo. No 
difficulty is experienced in thisway. A 
man in the silo distributes the mixture as 
fast as it leaves the elevator. ‘The cut- 
ter is set to cut the corn, beans, and sun- 
flower heads from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch in length. 

The Robertson :ensilage mixture is 
to fed with four :pounds less grain or 
meal per 50 pounds, than with ordinary 
Indian corn ensilage; Prof. Robertson 
thinks that ordinarily it does not pay to 
feed more than six pounds rich meal to 
dairy cows; then 'twe; pounds of meal 
would be ample tofeed' with the Robert- 
son ensilage, and with*ordinary cattle no 
grain is required to'feéd with the Robert- 
son ensilage mixture. 


THE DAIRY IN GALIFORAIA 


It Produces More Wealth Than the 
Mines, Ranches, Fields or Orchards. 

Louis Tommasini,..Manager of the 
California Dairymea’s Union, figures 
that the cow is the State’s greatest source 
of wealth, Here are his estimates: 

WHEAT. 

We find that in 1893, we had 29,978,- 
405 bushels, at au average of 53} cents 
per bushel ; total, $16,128,381, 


GOLD AND SILVER, 


Value of gold produced, 1893 
Value of silver, 1806 


ads, ¢ acre, 


he 
ns. 176 
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FRUIT CROPS. 

By the help of some of the most care- 
ful statisticians the following is presented 
as approximately correct ; 
Total value 1893 

GRAPE 


$11,025,000 
AND WINE PRODUCTION, 


Table grapes 
Brandy 


Total value, 1893 
THE SHEEP INDUSTRY. 
This industry is very large, California 
ranking third in its magnitude. 
Wool, 32,995,000 pounds,-at 8c 
8,299,500 lambs, at $1.50 each 
Total product, 1893 
THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 


50,000,000 gallons milk at 18c 

31,116,600 pounds of butter, at19e 
9.000,000 pounds cheese, at 90 

Calves, $2 per COW, AVETAKE «...ceecses 
Skim milk used as hog feed 


Total yearly AVCTAGE.....scsccees $14,425,994 


Selling Milk. 

When milk can be sold for three cents 
a quart it will be more profitable to dis- 
pose of it in that way than to make but- 
ter of it, unless more than 30 cents a 
pound can be got for the butter. 
Twenty pounds, or a little more than 
eight quarts of milk, with three per cent. 
of fat in it, will make nearly three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter; if the milk 
has four per cent. of fat the same quan- 
tity of it will make nearly one pound of 
butter, and with five per cent. milk the 
butter will be nearlyya pound and a 
quarter. The skimmed milk is sufficieng 
to pay the expense of.churning. 








Churning at a Low Temperature. 


The cream must b@thick to churn at 
any temperature belaw 60°. If it has 
50 per cent. ef butter*fat in it, it may 
be churned at 45°; if it has been proper- 
ly ripened by the useefa pint of butter- 
milk from the previous churning, kept 
in a Close jar, to each. gallon of cream, 
and well stirred in it: In 12 hours the 
cream is ready for'the:ehurn. 


Bpctewin 


A Floral Delight. 

One of the most beautiful and interesting 
floral catalogues we have seen this season is 
that of Messrs. Good & Reese, of Springfield, 
O. It is a neatly printed work of 104 pages, 
and contains a numberof exquisite colored 
plates of some of their principal specialties. 
The leading specialties of the firm are roses, 
chrysanthemums and begonias, and their 
stock includes all of the rarest and most 
beautiful varieties in all of these deservedly 
popular flowers. Besides these, they keep a 
large and tonrplete assortment of flower seeds, 
bulbs and plants, from all the eld-time favor- 
ites through the long list to the rarest and 
choicest floral treasures known. We can ree- 





ommend the firm as thoroughly prompt ané@ | 


relidble. Their elegant new catalogue will 
Be sent to all intending purchasers for only 
10 cents in stanips. To ordér once is to be- 
come @ pexmanent customer, 





THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 


Iti’ reported’ from’ Maine that an 
orchardist put the pigs inte o Sites 
orchard, and they tore up the tough 

to the benefit of the trees. 


The Grabapple is not only a beautiful 
tree when in blossom, but its fruit is 
superior to all others for preducing jellies 
and preserves. It is very hardy, and 
bears a crop when other varieties fail. 


Mark your worthless fruit trees before 
they are forgotten, and prepare grafts 
for setting on in the Spring. There is 
hardly a farm on which there are not 
more or less worthless fruit trees which 
could be changed into desirable ones by 
grafting. 

The Wealthy apple is a seedling from 
a crab, and possesses the hardiness of its 
parerit. It originated in Minnesota, and 
is remarkably adapted to cool climates, 
as in the Northwest. It is rapidly grow- 
ing in popularity, and promises to be 
one of the valuable kinds for long keep- 
ing. 

Grafting one kind of grape on an- 
other kind has met with success in 
many cases. In the grafting ‘of the 
Delaware on the Ives Seedling the 
Delawares produced crops where they 
before failed, and excellent success has 
also resulted in grafting the Concord 
on the Ives. 


The apple that commands the highest 
price in both home and foreign markets 
is the Newtown Pippin. When Bald- 
wins and other choice varieties se!l at $3 
per barrel at Liverpool, the Newtown 
Pippin sells at $9, and the same propor- 
tion holds true in our domestic market. 
The fruit often retails as high as $12 or 
$15 per barrel. 


A southern exposure is not always, and 
perhaps not even ordinarily, a very de- 
sirable thing for fruit crops. The 
stamens in many early-blooming trees 
can be excited to growth by a much 
lower temperature than will excite the 
pistil to growth. A few warm Winter 
days will often so advance the stamens 
of plum flowers that the pollen disap- 
pears before the pistil is receptive. 
Plum crops often partially fail for lack 
of the necessary fertilization. 


An exchange says: “The apple ag- 
glutinates the surplus acids of the 
stomach, helps the kidney secretions and 
prevents calculous growths, while it ob- 
viates indigestion and is one of the best 
preventives known of diseases of the 
throat. Everybody should be familiar 
with such knowledge, and I hope you will 
help disseminate it. In addition, next 
to the orange and the lemon, it is the 
best antidote for the thirst and craving 
of the person addicted to the alcohol or 
the opium habit.” 


It has been known that in many 
early-blooming trees the stamens can 
he excited to growth by a much lower 
tem perature than will excite the pistil to 
growth. A few warm Winter days will 
so often advance the stamens in plum 
flowers that the pollen disappears before 
the pistil is receptive. Plum crops often 
partially fail for lack of the necessary 
fertilization. Practical men have long 
since discovered that a south aspect is 
not as good for fruit trees as of the 
others, without knowing the real reason. 


Young trees when badly broken down 
by cattle, can often be saved by careful 
pruning and painting the exposed wood 
with thick ochre paint well rubbed into 
the wound, and renewed until they are 
closed by new wood growing over them. 
Bolts and screws are necessary in re- 
pairing trees which have been broken. 
A large branch will need several props. 
It will be necessary to cut back, often 
quite severely, long branches. Some 
it will be better to remove entirely. 
But much loss and subsequent work may 
be saved by timely and studious prun- 
ing, to keep the heads of the trees well 
open and properly cut back. 


The tedious method of stalking or 
papering the trees against rabbits should 
be substituted by the following: 

To one-half gallon soft soap add one- 
half pound sulphur and one pint water ; 
boil five minutes and stir well. Then 
apply hot to body of tree and under side 
of lower limbs, if headed low, with a 
broad, flat paint brush, or swab of cloth 
tacked around a plowman’s mold-board 
cleaner, two and one-half inches wide. 
Carry the mixture in a light iron pot, 
and re-heat when it does not spread or 
adhere well. Apply four feet high 
(drift high). It will last through the 
Spring. 

In transplanting a tree one should 
hold it in place while another works in 
the first few hoefuls of the fine soil. 
Place the tree an inch or two dveper 
than it stood in the row, and lean it 
toward the south, so as to prevent sun- 
scald. In filling in the soil place the 
roots much the same as they were when 
the tree was in the nursery row; tread 
the earth down solid, for roots do not 
grow or thrive on air. Fertilizers 
should be in the shape of fine-ground 
bone and muriate of potash—300 pounds 
of the former to 100 pounds of the latter, 
well mixed. Never use any form of 
barn manure. 


Prof. Bailey, of Cornell Experiment 
Station, says, in answer to the question, 
What shall we grow in our young orchard 
in the Spring? “Grain and hay, never. 
Any hoed crops may be used for the 
first few years; but it must be remem- 
bered that every crop competes with the 
trees for food and moisture, and what- 
ever may befall the crop, the trees should 
not be allowed to suffer. An open space 
should be left about the tree, free of 
crops, at least several feet in extent, In 
fact, this space should correspond with 
the spread of reots of the tree. Corn 
and some other plants will appropriate 
moisture mere quickly than can the 
tree. In o set less than 20 feet 
apart, the 
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The Zephaniah Breed 


I have used it in cultivating corn and 
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séason has given me great satisfaction, aud I consider it one of the best farm imp! 
tobacco, 
I have used your Weeder on corn and potatoes this year, and I believe it will revolutionize c 
growing, since its timely use will dispense with hoeing, and at same time do no injury to crop 


Send to-day for circular illustrating 8 styles and sizes of Sulky, Walking and Hand Weeders. ; 
Grow 300 to 400 Bushels Potatoes per Acre in Massachusetts,” by dW. Russe}l, Esq., Upton, Mass. a 


Weeder and Cultivator, 
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WAYSIDE, M 
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GENTLEMEN: The Weeder ; Anguat 18, 1004, 
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, and think that every farmer and trucker should have one. 


Yours truly, P. A. L. CONTE. 
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THE Z. BREED WEEDER Co., 
26 Merchants Row, Boston, Maga, 
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1888 NEW APPLES, PEARS, NUT TREES & NOVELTIES 


the iargest early apple, 12 in. around, marketable Ist weck ° 
nm, Parlin and others. Koence Pear, early, handsome and ono hg af 


in, around, the largest known chestnut; Paragon, Numbo an: , 
alnuts—French, Persian, Japan, English and | ete a 


Cherries, free from insects, black knots and other diseases: 
Currants, é&c.; Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, &e, CaTALOGuE Fres. 
POMONA NURSERIES, 


57 YEA 
300 ACES 
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ince Columbia unequalled for jelly. Nuts Cass 
others. 
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PATE 


Opinions rendered as to the novelty 
and patentability of inventions and validity 
ef patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
sromptly attended to. 


NTS 


GEORGE E. LEMON, 


Lemon Building, Washington, D. c. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW AND SOLICITOR oF 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 


Established 1865. Send for 67-Page Pamphieh 
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A Si L K D R E SS Fivery personansweringthisadvertise 
ementcan geta handsomesilx drers (ul) 
Oto l5yds. length, aii desirabierhaies 
for Lees ete dress free, eare swell our annual subscription }irt to 
60,000 within next 60days. Think of it. h & everyone will geta handsome dress. 


Don’tgoit blind; we make our offer to allanxwering this advertise ment go seid at 

nce. We mean whet wesay; our Illustrated Home Weekly is one of brightest, 

blished, contains latest hints ondress, fashions, &c. If you doubt itsend 

10 cts. silver or 15 cts. stamps to pay for addressing, packing & i 

months. Nochance, noguessing. Our offer is made toevery one. 

= atonce, get your name on our 60.000 list, & we will send a handsome dress { F, TURNER PUBLIAIING Co,, 
same day yoursubscription is received, Don’t missouroffer, Writeat once, 4 


ing, & we will send you Our paper each week for$ 
ecanshow proof for hundreds of dresece givenaway. 


__ 10 Bpruce &t., N. ¥. City. 





FREE CURE. 
Kidney 


iseases and RHEUMATISM. 


tism, 
Liver 


use, by mail, prepaid, FREER. if 
nothing. Address, Tas CHUBC 
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Methysticum) described in New York : 
1893, and Medical Gazette, of Dec., 1802. Endorsed by 
the Hospitals and Physicians of Europe as a sur 
cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Disease, i}. 


Sold at Two Dollars a Bottle. 
toall We know that ALK AVIS is a Positive Cure for these diseases, and to prove to ) 
Woncerful Effects, and for the sake of introduction. we will send you enough for o: 
ou area Sufferer. It isan unfailin 
MIDNEY CURA CO.,416 Fou 


ALMAVIS is a Positive Cure for Kidney & wr 
Diseases, Kheumatism, etc. 
nesian shrub, 


It is from the new Poly- 
VA-KAVA (botanical name. Fiper 


Feb. 8 
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Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust deposits, 
Disease, Femaie Complaints, pais in back, et 

Jescriptive Bouk sent free 
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week's 
cure, A trial costs you 
Avenae, New York. 





after the third year; but apple orchards, 
if well cared for, may be cropped light- 
ly for seven or eight years. In no case 
should the grower expect to secure as 
much crop upon orchard land as upon 
other areas; and the drier the land, the 
less should it be cropped. When the 
orchard comes into bearing age, give 
it the entire land.” Thereafter, the most 
profitable crop to raise is cultivators ! 


Where cold storage has become such 
a wonderful success, no difficulty is 
found in preserving grapes, or other 
fruits, long after the natural season has 
been passed. Our process, however, 
does not usually preserve the beauty of | 
the grape; they have to be packed in 
boxes, and when they come out lose 
their good form, however much they 
may have preserved their edible 
character. In the Old World, however, 
where the beauty of the fruit is as much 
appreciated as its quality, they have to 
look to other means of preservation. 
One of the most popular methods of 
preserving the grape so as to secure this 
beauty of form, as well as lengthening 
the period over which grapes may be 
obtained, is to have long racks in the 
fruit-houses made to sustain bottles of 
water ; the grapes are cut with portions 
of branches attached, and these branches 
placed in the bottles. The water pre- 
vents, of course, the evaporation of the 
juices of the fruit, and if care is taken to 
guard against mould, they can be had 
many months after the bunches have 
been taken from the vine. The great 
beauty of a bunch of grapes when it ap- 
pears on an English dinner-table is in 
the waxy bloom which covers the grape, 
and by this method of preserving 
bunches this bloom can be preserved in- 
tact.—Jos. MEFHAN. 


The Tent Caterpillar. 

This destructive insect is best known 
by its webs, or nests, which it weaves on 
the forks of the small twigs of the wild 
cherry, the plum, and the apple-tree, 
and some others, but chiefly these. 
These nests are occupied when the cater- 
pillars are not feeding, and are enlarged 
as the insects increase in size, which they 
do very rapidly, eating voraciously as 
they grow so as to wholly denude a 
large tree of leaves in a few weeks. 
The insect lays its eggs on the small 
twigs of the trees on which it has been 
reared and arranges them in clusters, 
the eggs being attached by their ends to 
the bark. It is one of the most effective 
methods of suppressing this pest of the 
orchard to search for these eggs now 
and prune off the twigs on which they 
are gathered and burn them. The de- 
struction of the nests by twisting them 
from the trees by means of a long pole, 
with afew tacks driven in the end, so as 
to catch the webs, is another good thing 
to be done. If it is carefully done the 
whole nestfull of caterpillars may be 
gathered in at once and crushed by the 
foot. 
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Some Walnut | Questions. 


Eprron AmertcaAN Farmer: Can 
some of your readers tell me what kind 
of walnuts would do the best here? 
Will the English walnuts stand cold 
weather, or will the Persian walnuts or 
butternuts, or Japan walnuts stand 20 
degrees below zero; and will the Japan 
mammoth chestnut stand cold Winters? 
I want to plant some of the walnuts and 
chestnuts. I will be glad if some reader 
of Tur AMERICAN FARMER will inform 
me if they will do any good in West 
Virginia. I want te know soon.—La- 
ee THORN, Junior, Barbour Co., 

. Cs 








For Irritation of the Throat caused by Cold 
use of the voiee ‘ Brown’s Bronchial 
Proches ” are exceedingly beneficial. - 





The Habits of the Apple Moth. 
; The apple moth, or the codlin moth, 
is a pretty insect, with brownish wings, 
| Shaded like watered silk, and is numer- 
ous in Midsummer, when it flies into 


It lays its eggs in the blossom end of the 
fruit at this time, and the worms, hatch- 
ing out, eat their way into the core of 
the fruit, where they are so often found. 
The worms leave the trees in the Fall 
and craw! into the crevices of the bark 
or other hiding-places, and there form 
their light-brown cocoons, in which they 
spend the Winter, maturing into moths 
in the earlySummer. ‘To destroy them, 
the trees may be scraped or washed with 
hot lime-wash on the trunks to the first 
limb. To wrap some loose cloth, as s 
strip of bagging, around the tree will 
entice the moths to make their cocoons 
under it, when they may be most easily 
taken and destroyed. 
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